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The President of the Academy, Mr. Charles D. Walcott, 
said : 

We have come together tonight to honor the memory of John 
Wesley Powell, soldier, teacher, explorer, geologist, anthropol- 
ogist, organizer and administrator of institutions, and a broad- 
minded, kindly natured man. He became distinguished both 
as a direct, personal contributor to science and philosophy and 
as a creator and admiitistrator of organizations which have made 
and will continue to make large contributions to knowledge ; 
and it is yet too early to say in which of these lines his service 
to mankind was the more valuable. Today the popular verdict 
would be in favor of the latter, the results of which are known 
of all men ; but there ^re those who believe that his personal 
Proc. Wash. Acad. Sd., July, 1903. 99 
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contributions to science and philosophy will be better understood 
and therefore more appreciated by future generations than they 
are by most of us today, and whose greatest regret is that 
physical disabilities and suffering prevented him from leaving 
on record all the conclusions of his ripest thought. 

It is of Major Powell's service in organizing and directing 
the work of others and inspiring them to their best endeavors 
that, did time permit, I would speak on this occasion. There 
are administrators who achieve a fair amount of success through 
securing from the organization economical and efficient work 
along prescribed lines. These are, properly speaking, execu- 
tives. There are administrators of another kind, who possess 
insight and creative ability, who have scientific imagination and 
the power of initiative. Their conceptions are broad and clear ; 
they are not only masterful in execution, but fertile in sugges- 
tion and potent with the authorizing power. Among this class 
Major Powell was eminent. 

These qualities were early discovered by General Grant, who 
consigned to this young engineer and artillery officer important 
military duties. Perhaps it was at Shiloh, around Vicksburg, 
and in other battles and sieges that he learned the lesson of the 
power of organized forces. Of his military life General David 
B. Henderson will speak. 

POWELL AS A SOLDIER. 

Mr. Henderson said : 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen : I have never preached 
a funeral sermon, but I should like to preach one tonight. If I 
could burn into human hearts something of the life and charac- 
ter of J. W. Powell I would be happy. 

I am assigned to " Powell as a soldier," and I see from the 
program that Professor Langley is assigned to ** Powell as a 
man." I felt rather hurt when I observed this arrangement. 
How can I talk of J. W. Powell, the soldier, when I hate 
soldiers? I have a supreme contempt for the soldier without 
the man. Take away the soldier and you may have left a 
philanthropist, a philosopher, a lover of his race ; but take away 
the man from the soldier and you may have left a sort of pan- 
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ther, a hyena, a something that wants to fasten its bloodthirsty- 
fangs upon a fellow man. I will have difficulty in confining 
myself to ** Powell the soldier." 

I was with him at the battle of Pittsburg Landing, where he 
lost his arm. But you can not tell an3rthing about a man in 
battle. There he may seem to be utterly merciless and blood 
thirsty. In order to properly judge of a man it is necessary to 
know him outdoors and indoors — in the camp and the field, on 
the highway and in the byway, by the forest and along the 
stream, and it is especially necessary to know him in his family. 

During the World's Fair, having been chosen by the old 
Society of the Army of the Tennessee, of which Major Powell 
was a member, to deliver the annual address, my theme was 
" War." When I addressed them I said : ** My theme is * War,' 
and Vm against it I Yes, looking down into the old bronzed 
faces of you men who fought with the armies of Grant and 
Sherman, I tell you I am against it." One day when I was 
riding around this city with Major Powell, he referred to that 
speech, and told me that he had quoted largely from it in one 
of his papers. He said that in that speech I had touched the 
key to his heart. He was not an admirer of Napoleon, or 
Caesar, or any of the great slaughterers ; but oh, how illumined 
and beautiful became that rugged, bearded face when he talked 
of Abraham Lincoln ! 

Now Bessie Beech has the true conception of Major Powell. 
She pays this tribute to the Major : ** He enlisted with the avowed 
purpose of doing his part in the extinction of slavery in this coun- 
try ; and from the first day after the call was made for troops, he 
felt thoroughly convinced that American slavery was doomed. 
He found reasons later in life for enlarging his opinions regard- 
ing the importance of the issue at stake ; for he says in a letter I 
to a friend : * It was a great thing to destroy slavery, but the in- 
tegrity of the Union was of no less importance.'" Note well his 
words. Most of us would have said " was of far greater impor- 
tance than the destruction of slavery," but he puts it "of no 
less importance." God bless your memory. Major Powell, you 
understood that war ! But let him speak for himself: "<And 
beyond it all was to be counted the result of the war as an in- 
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fluence which should extend far into the history of the future, 
not only establishing in North America a great predominating 
nation, with a popular and powerful government, but also secur- 
ing the ascendency of the Anglo-Saxon branch of the Aryan 
family, and the ultimate spread of Anglo-Saxon civilization 
over the globe. Perhaps it is only a dreamer's vision wherein 
I see the English language become the language of the world, 
of the science, the institutions, and the arts of the world, and 
the nations integrated as a congeries of republican states/" 

A man that fights with another just because he feels like it, 
without an analysis of that feeling, is not a worthy example to 
follow. That rugged boy from Illinois saw, through the dark 
clouds overspreading the Republic, the smiling face of God 
bringing liberty to man, and then he offered his life to help to 
make that certain. 

I have written out the military history of Major Powell, but 
the dry details are not what you want tonight. I very seldom 
write speeches, for I can not get close enough to my audience if 
I write out a speech, and tonight I want to get close to you, to 
be a part of you, to live and think and feel with you, for the 
life of Major Powell is a poem. 

Powell enlisted as a private soldier. He did not wait until 
he could get a strap or bar, a silver leaf, a gold leaf, an eagle, 
or a star, but after he had studied the conditions and knew 
what the war meant he went right in. From August 7 to 10, 
1 861, he was with an expedition to Price's Landing, Commerce, 
Benton, and Hamburg, Missouri ; from August 28 to September 
5, 1861, he took part in the operations in southeast Missouri; 
from September 13 to 20, 1861, he was at the siege of Lexing- 
ton, Missouri; October 2, 1861, with an expedition from Bird's 
Point to Charleston, Missouri; April 6, 1862, at the battle of 
Shiloh, Tennessee, a bloody field. I remember riding over it 
for hours to find comrades. I had a brother shot through the 
heart there, and did not know it until two days afterwards, when 
they brought his body in an ambulance and laid it at the door 
of my tent. Riding for hours on that field, there was not a 
moment when I could not see human forms stretched upon the 
ground, many of them still struggling for life. It makes a man 
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hate war to see such sights — to ride by and hear the poor boys 
crying for their mothers in tones that must have made the angels 
weep. That field was where this man played a glorious part, 
losing his right arm. This injury incapacitated him for active 
service for several months. From January 19 to July 4, 1863, he 
took a conspicuous part in the siege of Vicksburg, Mississippi ; 
from February 3 to March 6, 1864, he was with an expedition 
to Meridian, Mississippi, and from September 29 to November 
31, 1864, he took part in the campaign in northern Georgia 
and northern Alabama. Such is the account in brief. 

Powell enlisted at the beginning of the war on May 8, 1861, 
as a private soldier, but before his company was mustered into 
the United States service the governor of Illinois commissioned 
him to be a second lieutenant. He was a scientific soldier. 
While sergeant-major in the Twentieth Illinois he obtained per- 
mission to go to Chicago to get a copy of the tactics, which he 
studied. His previous study had made him a good civil engi- 
neer. This was evidenced at Cape Girardeau, when, in the 
fall of 1861, he was detached from his command in order to 
plan the camp and entrenchments and to fortify the city. There 
he had wide experience, and attracted the attention of General 
Grant. It was his desire to give up the engineering work and 
return to his regiment, but General Grant had other plans for 
him, and made him a captain of artillery. In his campaign up 
the Tennessee River he had an excellent battery, made up of 
fine-looking, well-drilled, capable men. At Shiloh, as I have 
already said, he and his battery played a glorious part. After 
recovering from the wound and returning to his battery, he 
entered enthusiastically into the siege of Vicksburg. 

It is hard to properly measure the value of this young engi- 
neer's services in planning the siege works. The bridges he 
built and the corduroy roads he laid out, and the consequent 
success with which the troops were transported across the 
country, so difficult to traverse because of the swamp lands, were 
tributes to his great ability and untiring energy. On the march 
toward Vicksburg, Captain Powell took part in the battles of 
Champion Hill and Black River Bridge. It is thrilling to read 
the story of the building, by him and his men, of the two 
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bridges across Black River, after the battle of Champion Hill, 
thus enabling two divisions of the Union Army to cross. It is 
said that the busiest days of his life were the thirty or more 
prior to the fall of Vicksburg, when he was working day and 
night with plans and helping the men to carry them out. His 
efforts in the siege work at Vicksburg attracted the attention of 
Generals Grant, McPherson and Ransom. 

After the fall of Vicksburg, Captain Powell went to New 
Orleans on an important mission, that of transporting cattle 
that had been captured at Natchez, to feed the Union troops 
there, part of the number having been sent to Vicksburg. 

Let me say a word about Mrs. Powell. There are soldiers 
and there are soldiers, but the great heroes of the civil war were 
our women. The mothers and wives were those who made 
sacrifices in the civil war. One day Major Powell was riding 
with General Grant, who early discovered Powell's great genius 
for engineering, and he said: *' General, I should like to go to 
Detroit and get married." He had been engaged for a long 
time to a girl there — Miss Emma Dean. The General gave 
him the leave of absence, and he started at once for Detroit. 
He reached there about 8 o'clock in the evening, was married, 
and in a few hours was on his return trip to the seat of war, 
accompanied by Mrs. Powell ; and when that little fellow had 
his arm shattered, resulting in amputation, he would have gone 
where many of the boys went at Shiloh — to his grave — but 
for that tender, loving, devoted wife, who stayed with him and 
nursed him through every hour of his suffering. And Mrs. 
Powell nursed not only her dear husband, but wherever her 
hand and smiling face could minister to a sick or a dying man, 
there she was to be found. 

May I repeat a page of my own life with the Major. It will 
tell you of him more than of me. Some years ago, in this 
city, I suffered for a long time from an old wound received at 
Corinth. At last a very serious operation became necessary. 
I did not have a horse and carriage, and one day this bearded 
fellow, with his one arm, called and said : ** Mr. Henderson, I 
have a good horse and buggy — nothing fancy — but I should 
like very much to take you out on these sunny days and give 
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you a little air and sunshine ; ** and he named the time when he 
would call for me. He came at the time appointed, and with 
the aid of others — I was not able to walk with my crutches — 
assisted me into the buggy ; and thereafter, for days and weeks, 
we traveled slowly over the best streets of the city. Gradually 
the life seemed to flow back into my heart. Do you kndw that 
during those weeks of tender love — all of a brother's love — I 
bathed every day in the warm, gently-flowing streams of a 
great min<}. Then it was that I got a grand view of Powell the 
tender, sympathetic man. 

By War Department order issued January 14, 1865, Major 
Powell was honorably discharged, and thus was brought to a 
close a military service which was conspicuous for achieve- 
ments in the artillery branch and in engineering feats. He 
returned to Detroit with his wife, and soon adjusted himself to 
civil life and the pursuit of his scientific labors, which, with his 
military services, secured him renown. 

The President said : 

In the summer of 1867, before the advent of transcontinental 
railroads, Major Powell organized a party of naturalists and 
students and took them to the mountain regions of Colorado 
Territory ; and the next summer, 1868, he organized a second 
expedition, for the purpose of pushing further into the canyon 
country. In the spring of 1869 he organized the famous expe- 
dition for exploring the canyons of the Green and Colorado 
rivers. This undertaking has been happily characterized as of 
<< phenomenal boldness and its successful accomplishment a 
dramatic triumph." This evening Dr. Charles R. Van Hise 
will speak of him as an explorer. 

POWELL AS AN EXPLORER. 

Mr. Van Hise said : 

It is an honor to be permitted to take part in this tribute to 
the memory of one of the great American scientific men. In 
such a tribute I am especially glad to join, for it was my privi- 
lege to know and to love Major Powell. 

In the few minutes allotted to me to speak, I can not give an 
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account of his many explorations^ and therefore I shall confine 
myself to his characteristics as an explorer. These character- 
istics are perhaps best revealed by his explorations of the arid 
lands of the West, and especially of the Colorado canyons. 

The project to follow Green River from the crossing of the 
Union Pacific to its junction with the Grand, and thence to 
follow the Colorado River to the lowlands of southern Califor- 
nia, with the knowledge that these rivers passed through many 
dark canyons, thousands of feet in depth, through which no one 
had before passed, was bold to the last degree. Probably no 
one so well as Powell appreciated the dangers which he would 
encounter in this journey. He knew that the Green River, at 
the point at which he started, was six thousand feet above the 
sea. He knew that where the Colorado River emerges from the 
Grand Canyon it is but little above the sea. From the point 
where he entered to the point where his journey was to close 
there was a descent of more than a mile, and this, to a certainty, 
meant numerous rapids and falls. The probability was that 
the rapids and falls would be in the narrow, steep-walled parts 
of the canyon. There was the full possibility that when nearing 
some of the falls the stream would be too swift to stem, that no 
side portage could be made, and that the expedition would re- 
sult in death to all. 

This risk he took. The risk of possible failure and disaster 
to his party must be taken by each leader of a difficult and dan- 
gerous exploration. But it does not follow that all proposed 
explorations are justifiable. Upon the leader of an expedition 
rests the serious responsibility of deciding whether the risk is 
too great and the plan therefore rash, or, upon the other hand, 
the chances for success and the importance of the enterprise 
are sufficient to warrant the attempt. This is the crucial ques- 
tion with every leader of a bold exploration. This is the ques- 
tion whose answer demands that the leader shall have all 
available information as to the region in which he is to go, as to 
the manner in which the forces and agents of nature are at work 
in that region, in a word, to have the fullest appreciation of the 
dangers and the character of the difficulties which are to be 
overcome. Not only must he know all the facts obtain- 
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able as to the region to be explored, but he must have the best 
of judgment in weighing their meaning ; uninfluenced by his 
desire to explore the region, uninfluenced by any consideration 
except his responsibility upon the one hand as to his men, and 
his responsibility upon the other hand as to the advancement of 
knowledge. This capacity for the faithful study of all the facts 
known about a region, the power to comprehend their possible 
significance with reference to the success of an expedition, are 
the qualities which separate the great, successful explorer from 
the incapable one whose expeditions are doomed in advance to 
almost certain failure and often to loss of life. 

Preparatory to his great journey through the canyons of the 
Colorado, Powell spent the larger part of two years in careful 
exploratory work in the plateau country of the West, thus, so far 
as possible, fully acquainting himself with the problem before 
attempting its solution. Bold the project was, but Powell with 
delicately balanced judgment, decided that the chance for suc- 
cess and the chance to escape from the canyon in case of the 
impossibility of the accomplishment of the project, were suffi- 
ciently great to warrant the undertaking. 

Powell's full appreciation of the dangers of the exploration 
was shown by the extreme care with which he made prepara- 
tions. Boats the strongest possible were built, but not so large 
that they could not be carried. They were provided with water- 
tight compartments fore and aft, so that they would not sink 
when swamped. All the necessary articles, from provisions to 
instruments, were divided into equal parts and distributed 
among the boats, so that wrecking one boat would not necessi- 
tate the abandonment of the expedition. 

In this matter of careful consideration of all the dangers in- 
volved, forecasting of difficulties and preparing for each of them, 
Powell is to be compared with Nansen, who has done two great 
pieces of successful exploratory work, the first crossing of 
Greenland and the drifting expedition of the Fram. In all 
three of these expeditions not a man was lost who remained 
with his leader. It is true that great dangers were encountered. 
It is true that at various times, whether disaster would come to 
the members of the expedition seemed to lie almost on the turn- 
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ing of a hair ; yet the resourceful strength of each, at the crit- 
ical moment, turned the balance in the right direction ; whereas 
a weaker and less courageous man, a man with less foresight 
and less power to quickly decide upon the safe course, would 
almost certainly have failed. In marked contrast with the ex- 
plorations of Powell and those of Nansen are many ill-advised 
expeditions which have resulted in the loss of many or all of its 
members ; and yet, in some cases, a man, simply because he 
has endured great hardships which proper foresight would have 
prevented, has been rewarded as a hero, whereas he should have 
been held responsible for the death of the men who supposed 
him to have qualities which justify leadership in a difficult 
enterprise. 

I would not be misunderstood upon this point. In some 
cases where careful preliminary study has been made,' where 
well matured plans have been formed, where good judgment 
warranted the undertakings, where the leaders had all the 
qualities of successful explorers, misfortune has befallen the 
parties. There is legitimate room for accident. No man may 
feel himself so powerful and resourceful that, at all times, he 
can overcome the forces of nature. Disaster has sometimes be- 
fallen the best. It might well have been that Nansen or Powell 
should have failed. But in the great preponderance of cases 
the success or failure of an exceptionally difficult and dangerous 
expedition is dependent upon a previous, exhaustive study of 
conditions, upon the foresight shown in careful and complete 
preparation, upon the capacity to estimate chances, upon the 
resourcefulness of the leader in times of stress. In all these 
respects Powell proved himself to be in the first class among 
explorers. 

On May 24, 1869, the party of ten men in four boats starts 
on its perilous journey. The difficulties to be overcome in the 
canyons of the Green and the Colorado are found sufficient to 
try Powell to the utmost. Wherever the rivers traverse the 
hard rocks there are many rapids and falls to be run or portaged. 
The boats are frequently swamped and the provisions wetted 
again and again, so that a large part of them are spoiled. Early 
m the expedition one of the boats is completely wrecked. Some 
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days later the courage of one of the men fails, and he leaves 
the party. But the nature of the difficulties and the way to 
overcome them are gradually learned ; and then all goes well 
until the Grand Canyon is reached. But here the river turns 
into the granite, a harder rock than had been before encountered. 
Rapids and falls follow one another in quick succession. At 
various places it seems all but impossible to run the rapids or 
portage the falls. But the granite area is finally cleared in 
safety, and in the sedimentary rocks below rapid progress is 
made. But again the river turns into the granite ; and when a 
set of bad rapids and falls are approached the spirits of three 
of the men fail. They have not the sustained courage which 
rises as difficulties and dangers increase. They decide to climb 
out of the canyon rather than to continue. They remonstrate 
with Powell and the remainder of his party, trying to prevent 
them from continuing a course which seems to them to lead to 
certain destruction. A second boat is abandoned, and with this 
boat the barometers and the fossils and minerals collected. 
The scanty almost spoiled provisions and the maps and notes — 
records of the expedition — only are retained. Probably but 
few fully appreciate the desperate frame of mind in which a 
leader of Powell's scientific instinct must be before he takes 
such a step as this. With deep misgivings, the two boats and 
the remainder of the party, six in number, push on. Early in 
the morning the rapids before them are successfully passed, but 
greater difficulties are found below. In the afternoon a set of 
rapids and falls is approached which it seems impossible to port- 
age. There is nothing to do but to attempt to run them, with the 
certainty that the boats will be swamped, but with the hope that 
the air-tight compartments will bring them to the surface below 
the falls. Such a course would seem rash to the border of mad- 
ness, had not previous experiences shown that it was possible. 
Both boats run over the falls, and are swamped as expected, but 
the men cling to them and emerge in safety in the pool below. 
The very next day they run out of the granite, and out of the 
Grand Canyon. The expedition has achieved success. 

Many explorations are undertaken for the love of adventure 
or personal glory, with the desire that it shall be knc^n that the 
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explorer has reached a place in advance of any other civilized 
man. Indeed in the past there has been no easier way to gain 
the notice of the public than by some such piece of exploration. 
But for this Powell cared little. The primary purpose of his ex- 
plorations was not to get into unknown territory for its own 
sake, was not even to become a pathfinder (the purpose of many 
explorations), but was to study the region through which he 
went, in all its aspects. 

This is illustrated by the rare allusions to himself in the ac- 
counts of his explorations. Powell having lost an arm at Shi- 
loh, was only one-handed when he made his famous journey 
down the canyons of the Green and Colorado. Only those who 
have climbed difficult cliffs and mountains will appreciate this 
tremendous handicap for his proposed work. How easy it 
would have been, in Powell's narrative of the expedition, to 
have often alluded to this fact, to have intimated the excep- 
tional courage required because of it, to have mentioned in 
speaking of scaling the walls of the canyons as he often did, in 
order to study the topography and geography of the region, 
that this climb was made exceedingly difficult and dangerous 
because of his lack of a hand. But one may read his narrative 
from one end to the other, and, did he not know before the 
fact that Powell was a one-armed man, this would not be 
discovered. 

We all know the physical energy required for exploration in 
a new region. Those who have been in the arid region of the 
West fully appreciate the discomforts which must be endured. 
These are the points which are commonly dwelt upon by the 
ordinary explorer. But in Powell's accounts of his explorations 
there is but little said about the hardships which he endured, 
and but the briefest descriptions of the difficulties which were 
overcome, the dangers which were encountered. 

The purpose of Powell's explorations was to learn of the re- 
gions through which he traveled. Many explorers have the same 
purpose, but in most cases, because of their limitations, their 
valuable observations are confined to one line of inquiry, as the 
geography, the geology, the plants, the animals, or the men ; 
but, like Darwin, Powell was interested in all, and not only in 
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these subjects, but in the possible future service to the nation of 
the lands which he explored. 

Nor, in his observations, was Powell satisfied with descriptive 
notes. While the facts which he saw were interesting to him, 
they were chiefly so in that, combined with other facts, they 
might cause him to see deeper into the laws of nature. He not 
only described tlie geographic facts of the region through which 
he traveled, but he gave many of the basal ideas upon which 
the science of modern physiography is built. Indeed, the most 
fundamental of them all, the conception of base-level, is his 
contribution. It was not sufficient for him to describe the 
niountains of the Park Ranges, of the Uintas, of the Great 
Basin; he must know about their origin and give a genetic 
classification of them. He became deeply interested in the In- 
dians and their institutions. He saw that a knowledge of their 
customs was essential to an understanding of the more complex 
social life of civilized communities, and out of his keen interest 
has grown the Bureau of American Ethnology. Thus Powell's 
irresistible tendency to philosophize — to see the inner meanings 
of things — runs through all his narrative. He was not con- 
tent merely to see the phenomena about him ; he must interpret 
them in the terms of the forces and agents which produced 
them. I 

Also in Powell's accounts of his explorations one catches the 
exalted moods of the poet. He keenly appreciated the won- 
ders and beauties of the region through which he traveled, and 
his descriptions often become prose poetry. 

Finally, Powell gave the benefit of his knowledge of the arid 
region to the legislators of the nation. He saw that the arid 
lands, occupying nearly four tenths of the area of the United 
States, were a possible great resource to the country, but an 
exceptional resource, which could not be wisely handled under 
common law. He saw that here there was no danger of mon- 
opoly of the land, but that the real danger was the monopoly of 
water ; that he who controlled the water was master of the land. 
Consequently he proposed broad and statesmanlike legislation 
for the division of the lands of the West which are not mining 
lands into wheat lands, pasture lands, and irrigable lands, and 
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proposed that they should be controlled by special laws. To a 
large measure the suggestions which he made have been incor- 
porated into statutes. At the present time it has been recog- 
nized that these three classes of lands must be handled differ- 
ently, each having special legislation applicable to it. 

In conclusion, it is clear that Powell, the explorer, was an 
explorer with a broader and higher motive than that which con- 
trols many. His purpose was not to perform a difficult feat, 
and thereby gain personal glor}^ His purpose was not even to 
find a path. His purpose was to make observations through the 
whole realm of objective knowledge and to advance the philos- 
ophy of science. His purpose was to find the way by which 
the region explored would be of best service to the nation. 
Through the gauzy mask of the great explorer we see standing 
out in clear and dominating relief the comprehensive and phil- 
osophic scientist, the poet, and the statesman. 

The President said : 

The explorations developed into an organized survey, embrac- 
ing the geography, geology, ethnology, and natural history of 
the countr}% known as the Geographical and Geological Survey 
of the Rocky Mountain Region, which existed until 1879, ^^^^ 
it and the Hayden and Wheeler surveys were discontinued 
and the present United States Geological Survey was created. 
Major Powell was the leading advocate of consolidation. True 
to his genius for organization, he perceived clearly that the scat- 
tered forces should be conjoined and correlated. With his 
hearty support Mr. King was made the first Director of the new 
Survey ; and when, after a brief incumbency, Mr. King retired. 
Major Powell was immediately made his successor. This 
occurred in the spring of 1881. The Geological Survey was 
well established under Mr. King, and during the thirteen years 
of Major Powell's directorate its growth, in functions and cor- 
relative parts, was remarkable. Mr. G. K. Gilbert, long an 
associate with Major Powell in geological work, will speak of 
him as a geologist. 
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POWELL AS A GEOLOGIST. 

Mr. Gilbert said : 

In this city of Washington, which was the home of Major 
Powell, and in the national Geological Survey, wKoise labors he 
guided for so many years, it is not easy to reach an impartial 
estimate of his contribution to geology. The glow of his en- 
thusiasm, the illumination of his broad philosophy, the warmth 
of his friendship, are still with us, and we should be either more 
or less than human to divest ourselves so soon of the influence 
of his inspiring personality. 

It was through this personality, too, that he accomplished 
much of his work for science. Gathering about him the ablest 
men he could secure, he was yet always the intellectual leader, 
and few of his colleagues could withstand the influence of his 
master mind. Phenomenally fertile in ideas, he was absolutely 
free in their communication, with the result that many of his 
suggestions — a number which never can be known — were 
unconsciously appropriated by his associates and incorporated in 
their published results. I liave elsewhere expressed the opinion 
that the scientific product which he directly and indirectly in- 
spired may equal or even exceed that which stands in his own 
name. 

Geology is indebted to him also for important services in 
organization and administration. In an epoch of transition, 
while reconnaissance of our western territories was being trans- 
formed into systematic survey, there developed three organiza- 
tions with similar and equally comprehensive ambitions. Their 
actual work overlapped; rivalries and animosities arose; and 
the discontinuance of Congressional appropriations was seri- 
ously threatened. Powell, being at the head of one of the sur- 
veys, strove first to reach an adjustment by mutual agreement, 
and failing in that, boldly advocated a complete reorganization. 
At his suggestion Congress called on the National Academy of 
Sciences for advice, and the Academy appointed a committee to 
make a study of the subject. The committee gave careful con- 
sideration, listened to all interested parties and to all who had 
counsel to offer, and eventually reported a plan which had been 

Proc. Wash. Acad. Sci.,July, 1903. 
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formulated and advocated by Powell. That plan involved the 
abolition of the rival organizations, and the creation of separate 
bureaus for the topographic, geologic, and ethnologic survey of 
the western part of the United States. It was finally adopted 
by Congress, except that no provision was made for an inde- 
pendent topographic corps. 

The first director of the new Geological Survey was Clarence 
King, the second Major Powell ; and Powell remained in charge 
from 1881 until 1894, resigning at last when impaired health 
demanded the husbanding of his energies. This period was 
one of rapid development of geologic work in the United States, 
and the administration of the national work was at least an im- 
portant factor in that development. The field of the national 
survey was early enlarged so as to include the whole country, 
and fears were entertained lest a diminution of state work should 
result ; but the state work expanded along with the national, and 
through measures of cooperation, each strengthened the other. 
Though official publication was varied and voluminous, it did 
not fully keep pace with the growth of geologic activity, and 
the surplus output was so large as to warrant the institution of 
two geologic journals and an annual volume of geologic trans- 
actions. 

Turning now to the narrower field of Powell's personal 
accomplishment in geology, I find that it can be more conveni- 
ently epitomized if I first recall to your attention the logical 
subdivision of all scientific work. 

Those who labor for science do three things : They observe 
the facts of Nature, taking pains to observe them accurately ; 
they arrange the observed facts in groups, or classify them ; 
and they discover their relations of cause and effect, or explain 
them. When the stage of explanation has been reached a new 
grouping is made, in which the dominant idea is to bring 
together things which have a common cause. Some workers 
devote themselves wholly to observation, using the groupsing 
and explanations that others have furnished. These are many, 
and their labors are of great importance. Some there are who 
strive only to explain, without close observation. These are 
not in touch with Nature, and their explanations for the most 
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part are of that fallacious order which we call speculation. 
True explanations are discovered, as a rule, by master work- 
men who have trained themselves by long apprenticeship in the 
fundamental work of observation. 

The motive which actuates men of science in all this work is 
the increase of knowledge, but the results of their labor go far 
beyond increase of knowledge, for they include also increase 
of welfare. There is a large group of men, not necessarily 
nor usually students of pure science, whose special function it 
is to discover ways of applying scientific knowledge to the 
benefit of mankind. Collectively we call the labors and achieve- 
ments of these men applied science. 

Powell's work in geology included observation, classification, 
explanation, and application to welfare. 

His work as an observer began in early manhood, while he 
was a teacher and afterward a college professor. It ranged 
through various departments of zoology and botany as well as 
geology and paleontology, and was carried on in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, on the Great Plains, and in the Rocky Mountains. 
It gave him a wide familiarity with the phenomena of Nature, 
and was of great educational value, but it made no printed 
record. Afterward he made systematic surveys of the geology 
of two western districts, one traversed by the Green River and 
the other by the Colorado, and the results of these surveys were 
committed to writing and given to the public. 

In the second division of geologic work his chief contribu- 
tions are three in number: A classification of mountains, a 
classification of processes of land sculpture, and a classification 
of stream valleys. While these classifications were not founded 
on principles of causation, and can not therefore be assumed to 
be final, it is proper to say that each one was characterized by 
originality, marking a distinct advance on previous classifica- 
tions ; each one has had a distinct influence on the trend of 
geologic thought ; and the elements of each, after nearly three 
decades of phenomenal development of science, are to be 
found in all modem text books of geology. 

His contributions to explanatory geology pertain likewise to 
mountains, land sculpture, and stream valleys. He advanced a 
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general hypothesis as to the cause of those local upliftings of 
the earth's crust which make continents and mountains. He 
announced the fundamental principles of control in the sculpture 
of the land, crystallizing his central idea in the new term base" 
level. He introduced a group of explanations of the relations 
of waterways to mountains and ridges, accompanying the new 
ideas with three new terms — consequent valley s^ antecedent val- 
leys^ and superimposed valleys. 

None of these contributions to geologic philosophy was elab- 
orated or adequately illustrated ; his presentation gave no sug- 
gestion of the breadth of the inductions on which they were 
founded. It was his belief that a scientific fact needed no argu- 
ment, but only statement. The fruits of his study were cast 
forth as simple seeds, to germinate or perish, according to their 
worthiness or unworthiness, or as the accident of their environ- 
ment might determine. The theory of mountain growth, the 
last of the group to be announced, rests as be left it, and has 
not yet demonstrated its vitality by growth. But the ideas 
embodied in base^levely consequent^ antecedent^ and superimposed 
fell on fertile ground, and have had a marvelous development. 
A half score of younger men have elaborated, extended, and 
applied them ; and they stand today for a division of the science 
so important that it is sometimes called the < new geology.' 
Geologists and geographers now recognize that each hill, hollow, 
and plain of the earth's surface originated by some process of 
change, and is therefore susceptible of explanation and interpre- 
tation. Whereas geologic history was formerly read in the 
rocks alone, it is now read not only in the rocks but in the forms 
of the land and the arrangement of the streams. 

Powell's contribution to applied geology involved much more 
than the utilization of geologic knowledge. He dealt with the 
complex problem of the subjugation to human use of 'the arid 
portion of our national domain, and he brought to bear on 
it the scientific data of climatology and sociology as well as 
geology. His Lands of the Arid Region, published nearly 
twenty four years ago, set forth with marvelous insight the 
conditions by which the problem is surrounded, and formu- 
lated the principles by which much of the later work has been 
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guided. It was discredited at the time, because it announced 
that only a small percent of the far West can ever be reclaimed 
for agriculture. It raised a storm of indignation because it char- 
acterized as semi-arid the middle belt of the plains, toward 
which settlement was then tending. But today it is recognized 
as the classic treatise on the subject, the great initial discussion 
which marked out the lines for future investigation and indi- 
cated the evils to be remedied by future legislation. It began a 
great agitation, in which Powell took a leading part for many 
years. At his suggestion Congress appointed a commission to 
study the physical and economic conditions of the arid region, 
with a view to the modification or reconstruction of its land 
laws ; and he gave two years to the work of this commission. 
Afterward, as Director of the Geological Survey, he was 
charged with the measurement of the streams, the survey of 
reservoir sites, and other researches looking to the conservation 
of the water supply for the broadest development of irrigation 
in the region of meagre rainfall. And his interest continued 
unabated after his retirement from the directorship had relieved 
him of responsibility. The economic problems were compli- 
cated by conflicting interests ; the effort for reform was a dis- 
heartening struggle, with many failures and reverses ; and the 
end is not yet ; but it is a matter of congratulation, as well as of 
poetic justice, that during his last sickness Powell was able to 
know of the passage of the Reclamation Act, the most important 
triumph of the arid lands agitation. 

As a successful student of the structure of the Uinta Moun- 
tains and Colorado Plateaus, Powell holds an honorable posi- 
tion in the large and honorable company of geologic surveyors. 
As a frontiersman in a new territory of geologic thought, he 
takes high rank among the leaders of the science — albeit of a 
science in which he labored for but half his active life. As an 
oganizer, as a promoter of research by others, as an educator of 
men already highly trained, he has made all who profit by good 
geologic work his debtors. As an original, far seeing, and 
patriotic advocate of an enlightened policy for the reclamation 
and highest utilization of our arid domain, he is entitled to the 
gratitude of the Nation. 
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The President said : 

To the administratjon of the rapidly expanding Geological 
Survey was conjoined that of the Bureau of Ethnology. If this 
was a smaller and weaker child, it ever received his tenderest 
care and was probably his greatest delight. One might not 
inappropriately say that it cheered his declining years and 
received his last blessing. Starting in early years with the 
study of inanimate nature and the lower forms of life, it was 
almost inevitable that this broad and profound investigator 
should pass on to the study of man himself and all his activi- 
ties. It is probably in the nature of things that this subject 
should not appeal strongly to a young and vigorous nation, 
bent on realizing by the shortest cut its own high destiny, and 
the fact that this bureau prospered for twenty three years under 
the administration of Major Powell, its founder, is eloquent tes- 
timony to his genius for directorship and guidance. 

Mr. W J McGee, his associate and administrative support in 
his later years, will give to us his estimate of Major Powell as 
an anthropologist. 

POWELL AS AN ANTHROPOL.OGIST. 

Mr. McGee said : 

As a citizen of the Republic, Powell was a patriot; as a 
soldier, he was a hero ; as an explorer, he was a leader of brave 
men ; as a geologist, he was a master among the builders of the 
science ; but it was as an anthropologist that he came to his 
best — for he was, more than any other, the maker of the 
broad Science of Man. 

As a student of human kind, John Wesley Powell ranks 
among the leading figures of history ; his place can be defined 
only in terms of great men and the greater epochs in the growth 
of human knowledge. 

In the first epoch of that consciously organized knowledge 
now called Science, men slowly summed their experiences of 
the fixed features of sky and then of earth, and thus shaped 
those sciences still called exact because they deal so largely 
with the constants of Nature; then knowledge advanced by 
centuries of uniform experiences, and the more variable factors 
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of Nature were not systemized. Such was the epoch culmi- 
nating in the glories of Alexandria and Athens, when adult 
Art led infantile Science upon the stage of human activity. 
The natural sciences were not ; and although the philosophers 
taught ** Know thyself," much as Pope long after proclaimed : 

The proper study of mankind is Man, 

and although Praxiteles and Phidias attained a knowledge of 
external anatomy hardly less refined than that of today, the 
prevailing notions concerning races and peoples, as well as of 
physiology and pathology, were fantastic and myth tinged. 
Yet the epoch yielded systems of philosophy, summing the 
ever multiplying experiences of the relations between the human 
mind and external Nature, which have fertilized knowledge 
throughout all the later centuries. Powell was among those 
who drank deep at the perennial fount of classic philosophy ; 
and the course of his intellectual career was laid with constant 
reference to the courses followed by the pioneers of definite . 
thought about the eastern shores of the Mediterranean. 

In the second epoch of science, men summed the experiences 
of generations rather than of centuries, and of the variables as 
well as the constants of Nature ; and so the natural sciences 
came up, chiefly in northwestern Europe. Eminent among the 
pioneers of this renaissance was Linn6, who framed a ** System 
of Nature" still regarded as the foundation of the modern 
sciences of organisms ; and here the genus Homo was first 
defined in terms acceptable to modern students. Later in the 
same epoch Huxley indicated ** Man's Place in Nature" and 
Darwin traced the ** Descent of Man" in terms at first evoking 
dissent from many, yet in such masterly fashion as to affect all 
later thought and leave a permanent impress on science. Other 
contributors there were in numbers ; but these three — Linn6, 
Huxley, and Darwin — stand out not merely as leaders of 
thought but as expositors of the structural similarities between 
the genus Homo and other genera of the animal realm. An- 
other pioneer of the Renaissance — the pioneer in some respects 
— pushed out along in a course midway between that of classic 
philosophers and that of the rising naturalists ; this was Francis 
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Bacon. In framing his ** Novum Organum " this unexcelled 
genius clearly saw, and affirmed, what the earlier philosophers 
had only half perceived, i. ^., that Mind is a mirror of Nature, 
and hence that what men call knowledge is but a more or less 
imperfect reflection of external Nature. All of these great 
thinkers, like the leaders of the earlier epoch, helped to shape 
the life of Powell ; he began his intellectual career as a Lin- 
nean ; then, like other naturalists of his time, he became a Dar- 
winian ; and during his later years he became, perhaps more 
fully than any other of his generation, a Baconian. 

The first epoch in the growth of definite knowledge was that 
of the physical, or exact, sciences ; the second was that of the 
natural sciences ; and these were followed by a third — in some 
respects an echo of the second — in which the human sciences 
took shape. During this epoch the experiences of decades were 
summed, rather than those of generations or centuries as in 
earlier times ; and the experiences were especially those of the 
variables of Nature found in human conduct. The students 
were of the explorers and pioneer settlers pushing out over new 
lands inhabited by alien peoples, especially the continents of 
the western hemisphere. These soon learned from stress of 
contact that the really essential characters of alien races are not 
those of structure or stature or skin color, but those of habitual 
conduct ; and as the quickened experiences pressed, the more 
thoughtful of the pioneers were led to classify the aborigines by 
their actions and dispositions, with little regard for their physical 
characters. This was the germ of a rejuvenated ethnology, 
I. e.y a science of races based on human rather than animal at- 
tributes ; and it was an easy step thence to the definition of 
tribes by their special habits of thought and the speech in which 
these were expressed. Although this third epoch in the history 
of science began a generation or two before Powell, he arose in 
time to give it character ; he became the chief prophet of the 
doctrine of the differences between human and other animals, 
just as Linn6 and Huxley and Darwin were the leading apostles 
of the similarities of all animate Nature ; he stood almost alone 
in seeking to raise the humanities — or the human activities, to 
use his own term — to the plane of scientific research; and 
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while he gave less thought than some deemed needful to the 
physical characters of man, he strove unceasingly to harmonize 
the New Ethnology with the philosophies of the earlier epochs, 
and thereby to erect a comprehensive anthropology broad 
enough to touch every human ideal and passion and law and 
motive, as well as the physical structures of the human body 
and brain. The Anthropology of today is the science of the 
realm of self conscious activity ; and Powell was its chief creator. 

In defining Powell's career as an anthropologist, it is to be 
remembered that he began a naturalist and developed as a 
geologist, so that he brought to the study of men a rich store of 
knowledge of Nature as well as a strong grasp of the scientific 
method. Especially notable among his possessions was a prin- 
ciple brought over from geology — the principle of interpreting 
natural phenomena in terms of agency, or primary force, pri- 
mary so far, at least, as current knowledge goes. This prin- 
ciple was perhaps the key note of Powell's work in geology ; 
certainly it became the key note of his researches in ethnology 
and general anthropology. 

Now the third epoch in science, or that of the New Ethnology 
to which Powell gave character, opened slowly, and, curiously 
enough, largely through the efforts of statesmen rather than of 
scientists. The actual pioneer of the new eta was, indeed, 
inspired by the practical problems of statecraft ; this was Albert 
Gallatin, who classified the American tribes known early in the 
last century by their languages, grouped them in linguistic fami- 
lies or stocks, and indicated their distribution on a map, the fore- 
runner of Powell's map of Indian linguistic families of North 
America north of Mexico. It is somewhat singular that prevail- 
ing opinion, even in scientific circles, should credit Powell with 
originating that work in Indian linguistics in which he was a 
follower rather than a leader ; and this despite the fact that he 
constantly gave due credit to the eminent statesmen in both 
public and private utterances. The next notable pioneer of the 
new epoch was Lewis H. Morgan, who sought to classify the 
American tribes on the basis of their law as expressed in terms 
of relationship. This masterly work, published in a noble vol- 
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ume by the Smithsonian Institution, forms one of the earliest 
and most trustworthy foundations for the science of sociology. 
The next great contribution to the New Ethnology was a joint 
product, the chief contributors being Brinton in this country and 
Tylor in England ; they sought a basis for defining and classi- 
fying the peoples of the world in their myths and beliefs. Mean- 
time the handiwork of prehistoric and other primitive folk was 
made known through numerous investigators; while physical 
anthropology was well advanced, especially in Europe. Such, 
in brief, was the state of the science before Powell — though it 
is not to be forgotten that his career overlapped those of Morgan 
and Brinton, as well as that of Tylor, the sole survivor of the 
series of pioneers. 

In his earlier explorations Powell concerned himself first with 
the handiwork of the natives, and afterward with their myths ; 
and almost from the beginning his vigorous mind grasped the 
great fact that both kinds of products, just like those of the 
processes of geology, are best interpreted in terms of agency, 
the agency in this case being human thought. Thence his 
studies extended to the social organization of the tribes — to the 
law of kinship, to loves and hates, to mating and family life — 
and then to esthetic concepts, and on to the elaborate observances 
of ceremonial life ; and he mastered the languages, first as a 
means of gathering facts and later for their own inherent inter- 
est. Throughout he found the same fundamental principle to 
apply, each new observation only confirming the truth that 
human actions are best interpreted in terms of mental power. 
An early outcome of the work was a definition of the human 
activities as a basis for scientific research ; and here Powell was 
able to combine, and thus to raise to higher planes, the admir- 
able work of the pioneers already gone before, as well as that 
of his contemporaries. Then Gallatin's philology, Morgan's so- 
ciology, and the mythology (or sophiology) of Tylor and Brin- 
ton fell into orderly relation ; while from his new height Powell 
was able to outline the fields of technology and esthetology, 
and thus to define the entire domain of the actual humanities. 

As his studies progressed, Powell saw that primitive and more 
advanced men do not think alike — that their minds respond 
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differently to similar stimuli ; and he soon perceived that the 
thought of the lowly man of woodland or water side is more 
dependent on surroundings than is that of the vigorous scion of 
a race trained to conquest over nature through many genera- 
tions. Thus he came to realize that relation between mind 
and environment which led to his most comprehensive and im- 
portant generalization, i. e.^ that of the great stages of human 
progress. These stages may be defined in various ways ; by 
progress in social organization or law, by progress in industries, 
by progress in language, by progress in the arts, or by progress 
in philosophies ; yet in the last analysis they express grades of 
intelligence, and hence correspond closely howsoever defined. 
As originally outlined the stages are (i) savagery, in which the 
social unit is the clan, and the organization is based on kinship 
traced on the maternal line; (2) barbarism, in which the units 
are the gens and tribe, while the organization is based on kin- 
ship traced in the paternal line ; and (3) civilization, in which 
the unit is first the city and later the nation, and in which the 
organization is territorial — to which may be added (4) enlight- 
enment, in which the units are the individual and the state, 
while the law rests on equality of individual rights. Mankind 
may be classified in terms of these developmental stages no less 
definitely than by skin color and other physical attributes ; and 
there is every promise that the classification of the world's peo- 
ples by culture grade will become increasingly important as 
inter-racial contacts multiply. It was in these broader gener- 
alizations that Powell especially profited by the genius of such 
great predecessors of the earlier epochs as Aristotle and Bacon. 

When a knowledge maker has given form and substance to 
a great science ; when he has shaped an epoch in the develop- 
ment of human knowledge ; when by the vigor and extent of 
his work he has raised himself to the first place among the 
scientists of his generation; and when, withal, he has con- 
stantly fostered every scientific activity of his land, and has 
performed public administrative duties in science of unequaled 
magnitude, his work is not easily summarized within the space 
of a few minutes. The published details of Powell's work fill 
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volumes ; yet in ethnology and general anthropology, no less 
than in geology, the larger share of the fruit 'of his vigorous 
thinking was turned over freely to colaborers, with a generosity 
unparalled in the history of science, to find its way into the 
general body of human knowledge under other names than his 
own. 

So brief an outline as this admits no more than the baldest 
mention of Powell's greatest contributions to the Science of 
Man : the recognition of agency in the human realm ; the iden- 
tification of that agency with the progressively growing men- 
tality of the generations of men ; the definition of the human 
activities as the basis of sciences of a new order ; the recogni- 
tion of the culture stages as way marks of progress in the past 
and as guides for further advancement ; and, toward the end 
of his labors, the recognition of Mind itself as the sublimest 
product of natural interactions — these are among Powell's 
greatest gifts to the world. And it may not be forgotten that 
while these and other contributions grew out of patient research 
by the rigorous methods of science, they were warmed by a 
personal humanity of unsurpassed richness and sweetness — 
for Powell loved mankind with all the ardor of a great heart. 

As Major Powell's most intimate scientific friend for years, 
it may be permitted me, nay, it behooves me, to say a word of 
his uncompleted work as well as of his duties done. As many 
know, it was the ambition of his life to build up a great Bureau 
of the Science of Man no less beneficent than the Bureau 
of the Science of the Earth which he did so much to create 
— to establish a Bureau of Ethnology no less firmly and broadly 
than the Geological Survey was established ; but here fortune 
failed him in ways it were premature to define — and, despite 
the cheerful face of life-long habit, this failure gradually broke 
the Old Man's sturdy spirit, embittered his later years, and un- 
doubtedly shortened his life. 

Another ambition long glowed brightly in the Major's mind ; 
it was that of summing all knowledge and philosophies, from 
those of savage and lower barbarian up to Plato and Aristotle, 
thence to Bacon and Linn6, and on to the third epoch of science 
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to which he was so rich a contributor, in an organon or system, 
of three parts. The first of these was to deal with Nature, 
I. ^., the external universe; the second with Man, the highest 
product of Nature ; and the third with Mind, the ultimate nat- 
ural power of Nature and Man. The work was directed toward 
general human understanding rather than conventional forms 
and current lines of thought, and was cast in the form of a tri- 
logy, with an explement in poetic form and measure ; and with 
a view to general and hence permanent character, both struc- 
ture and form were modeled after artistic rather than technical 
standards. In giving shape to the triune work the Major delved 
deeply in lore and literature of every type, sifted through the 
meshes of his own broad knowledge the golden product of sci- 
ence in ever}' branch, studied the mental workings of contem- 
poraries and even of associates as he had studied those of sav- 
ages before, and sought to sum the whole under simple alle- 
gorical titles. The breadth of the plan and the depth of its 
foundations were little realized by coworkers, still less by 
critics of the preliminary essays ; indeed, the modesty of the 
author seldom permitted him to see in its full magnitude the 
mighty task to which he was impelled by the same powerful 
instinct that inspired his military and exploratory efforts — the 
task of framing a cosmic compendium at once broader and 
simpler than any previously conceived. Of this work the first 
part was written in preliminary, and far from satisfactory, form, 
and was published under the title "Truth and Error"; much 
of the second part was tentatively incorporated in a series of 
papers in the American Anthropologist designed for reprinting, 
with extensions, under the title **Good and Evil"; while of 
the third part, designed to bear the title ** Pleasure and Pain," 
only an outline, with notes, and a single preliminary chapter 
were completed. The poetic argument, or explement, though 
designed to round out the whole and perhaps to form a final 
volume, was in reality the first written and the most complete 
portion of the work, for it ran through the author's mind as a 
golden clew if not a more definite outline, and was put in fin- 
ished form before the Major left the Geological Survey to 
undergo the third operation on his arm ; two or three copies of 
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the manuscript are extant (including one in the cornerstone of 
the Gardiner Greene Hubbard memorial building). The Major 
long had a plan for the completion of his organon in case he 
was cut off before it was done ; but, with characteristic opti- 
mism he failed to secure effective approval of the plan in writ- 
ing, so that it may never be carried out. 

Still John Wesley Powell is not without monuments: The 
Ethnological Bureau which he created, and which he conducted 
for twenty three years under difficulties and against obstacles 
which will never be known, has long been regarded as a model 
by the ethnologists of every land; the four or five series of 
ethnologic publications under his name form a library of the 
science on which the anthropologists of the world are con- 
stantly dependent ; his minor papers and addresses have done 
no less than the greater tomes to establish the Science of Man ; 
yet his noblest monument, and the one which he would most 
appreciate, is that loving memory that lives in the hearts of his 
fellows in the study of Humanity. 

The President said : 

In passing in review the organizations of which Major Powell 
was one of the founders, directors, trustees, or active supporters, 
one or all, we cannot fail to take notice of the Philosophical 
Society of Washington, the Anthropological Society of Wash- 
ington, the National Academy of Sciences, the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, the National Geo- 
graphic Society, the Columbian University, and the Cosmos 
Club. These, and doubtless others which do not come to mind 
at the moment, owe much to the fostering care and wise guid- 
ance of this admirably poised man, who, while sturdily self- 
reliant, did not lose sight of the power of combined and well- 
directed forces. 

Major Powell, in establishing and administering organiza- 
tions, founded firmly and developed broadly. From nature 
he had learned that nothing worth while is ever accomplished 
suddenly or done in a hurry, and he knew that his own 
work must be carried forward by others after he was gone 
if it was to be of permanent value. He was therefore 
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patient and thorough in his own personal work, and selected 
his assistants and collaborators with care. To them he left 
details and particulars of ways and means: he asked only 
for results in due time. But he was ever ready and glad 
to consult with and advise them in regard to their work — 
to sympathize with and help them in their discouragements and 
to rejoice with them in their successes, and when he severed 
his official connection with the Geological Survey tears were 
shed by more than one. His farewell to his collaborators, 
which may be found in the Fifteenth Annual Report of the 
Geological Survey, is rare reading. It is a page of pathos. 
Major Powell's personality was known only to those near and 
dear to him. None can speak of it more fittingly than his 
friend, Dr. S. P. Langley. 

POWELL AS A MAN. 

Mr. Langley said : 

We have heard tonight about the different aspects of the life 
of our friend. Major Powell, as a soldier and as a man of sci- 
ence ; and, I am told, that as his friend, something is desired 
from me about the man himself. 

He has just been described by eminently competent judges in 
nearly all the varied elements of his character and career. His 
personality inspired the interest of men so distinguished as those 
who have just addressed you, and if the parts of that personality 
of which they have spoken, make the man, what remains to be 
said which can add to what you have already heard? 

If there be an3rthing outside the soldier, the explorer, or the 
man of science, it lay in a singularly simple and strong hu- 
manity ; a something which took hold of you and made you his 
friend. While he was here he filled an almost unique place in 
one's life, and now that he has gone, there remains a gap which 
no other can fill. Will you indulge me, then, if I speak a few 
words of Major Powell, exclusively as I knew him in the guise 
of a friend? 

I have been with him in the life of the city and in the life of 
the wilderness ; I have sat with him at distinguished boards, and 
I have ridden alone with him through the wilds that are still 
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half unexplored in the domain of our Great West ; but wherever 
I have been with him, in whatever surroundings, I think I have 
been more impressed with the simplicitj'^ and self comprised 
nature of his character than even with the complexity of his 
knowledge and achievement. He was to me not so much one 
of the common figures of daily life, as one of Plutarch's men ; 
and while it has been my pleasure to know such a nature as his 
under its more unfamiliar aspects, I could wish that I were 
better able to describe clearly what I so clearly feel. 

My acquaintance with Major Powell began soon after his re- 
turn from his wonderful exploration of the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado ; but my first intimate knowledge of him dates from 
the time when, on the platform on which I now stand, he deliv- 
ered an eulogy on his own familiar friend Professor Baird, my 
honored predecessor in the Smithsonian. It had been my lotto 
convey to him the first news of this friend's death, and it was in 
that hour, when I saw him touched to tears, that I first discov- 
ered that phase of his character which has ever since been evi- 
dent to me, that side which was open to the approach of affec- 
tion, and which could express itself in language which came 
from the heart to the heart. 

There is always in speaking of a very near friend a sense of 
perhaps lifting a veil that should be allowed to cover the inner 
life from the intrusive gaze of the world ; but what I may say is 
already known to those near to him. 

Besides his splendid capacity for leadership in battle, and his 
readiness for the strenuous life of adventure in which he was 
almost the last great explorer in the field of which we have 
been told; besides his varied knowledge as a scientific man; 
there was something which colored and leavened the whole : 
and that was an imagination akin to that of the poet. This 
never expressed itself publicly, but always formed a large part 
of his inner being. The mystery of this world, which pure 
science so little recognizes, was always present to one side of 
Major Powell's mind, if indeed, it was not present to all. A 
part of his writings known only to his friends, contained visions 
of the poetical aspects of Science, and especially of the poetry 
of geology and paleontology. The long lapse of ages, the 
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wonderful birth of species, the path that threaded the aeons of 
time, on and up to man ; — all these things were present to his 
thought, and colored his work. With it there was a sympa- 
thetic interest in those mental problems which are relegated to 
metaphysics ; but these questions were always before him and 
were made the subject of eager investigation, so that in contem- 
plating the whole man we must remember that these, although 
they were not announced to the world, formed an essential part 
of his thought, and were always associated with what he did as 
a man of science, and constituted, indeed, his innermost point 
of view. 

The veil of which I speak should rest on the subject of his 
family affections, for even here, as elsewhere, he was self con- 
tained, and he needed not to speak of those things even to a 
friend as near as I was privileged to be. 

Going outside of the realm of these affections into that of his 
relation to the world, we still find Major Powell reticent of 
expression of opinion. Sincere he was, and truthful to the 
point of being unable to bring himself to hint the thing which 
is not, nor even to allow the shadow of deceit in his ways. 
Such sincerity existing in his own heart, begat a confidence in j 
others, which did not always meet its just return. I do not 
admit that this sincerity and trustfulness were faults in his 
character, but if they were, they were faults for which we 
loved him. 

I feel how wholly inadequate these few words are as an 
eulogy of the man, and I can only plead that the very nearness 
of my affection for him makes it diflicult for me to say dispas- 
sionately what such an occasion as this might seem to demand. 
He was a generous man, kind to others and helpful ; a com- 
bative and a brave, and always a self contained man, who 
found in himself counsel sufficient for his need. He was a 
stoic who suffered long years of pain in silence and who at the 
end met the approach of death as though it were a familiar 
incident of life. He was a truthful and steadfast man, and one 
who never deserted a friend. We shall not often look upon 
his like. 

Proc. Wash. Acad. Sci., July, 1903. 
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He was my friend, and this at an age when few old friends 
remain to us. His loss was to me, therefore, one which can 
never be made good. Among men I have known, he stands 
within the circle of those whom perhaps I might most hope to 
see on that silent shore, where according to old belief, dear 
friends may meet again. 

The Committee on Arrangements were : 

Mr. Charles D. Walcott, Chairman^ representing the Wash- 
ington Academy of Sciences. 

Mr. G. K. Gilbert, Secretary^ representing the National Geo- 
graphic Society. 

Mr. A. Graham Bell, representing the National Geographic 
Society. 

Mr. J. S. Diller, representing the Geological Society of 
Washington. 

Mr. Harrison G. Dyar, representing the Entomological So- 
ciety of Washington. 

Mr. W. F. Hillebrand, representing the Chemical Society of 
Washington. 

Mr. W. H. Holmes, representing the Anthropological Society 
of Washington. 

Mr. John A. Kasson, representing the Columbia Historical 
Society. 

Mr. S. P. Langley, representing the Smithsonian Institution. 

Mr. Frederic A. Lucas, representing the Biological Society 
of Washington. 

Mr. Richard Rathbun, representing the Philosophical Society 
of Washington. 

Mr. A. R. Spofford, representing the Columbia Historical 
Society. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE PUBLISHED WRITINGS OF 
JOHN WESLEY POWELL. 

Classified in Five Subject Groups, the Papers in Each 
Group Arranged Chronologically.^ 

By p. C. Warman. 

Geology and geography (Nos. 1-43) 131-140 

Irrigation and public lands (Nos. 44-67) 140-146 

Anthropology and philosophy (Nos. 68-154) 146-164 

Administration (Nos. 155-238) 164-183 

Miscellaneous (Nos. 239-251) 183-187 

GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
1867. 

1. [Exploration of the valley of the South Platte, Colorado, 

and ascent of Pikes Peak.] 

In Scientific expedition to the Rocky Mountains : prelimi- 
nary report of Prof. J. W. Powell to the Illinois State Board 
of Education, pp. 3-4, Normal, Illinois (Nason, printer, 
Peoria), dated December 18, 1867, 8®. 

The only copy known to the compiler is in the library of 
the United States Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. It 
consists of 4 pp., 8^ ; no title page. 

i872, 

2. [Length, descent, and other features of the Green and 

Colorado canyons.] 

In 42d Congress, 2d session. House of Representatives, 
mis. doc. No. 173, Survey of the Colorado River of the West, 
letter from the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
transmitting report preliminary for continuing the survey of 
the Colorado of the West and its tributaries, by Professor 
Powell, p. 2, Washington, D. C, 1872, 8**. The pamphlet 
consists of 12 pp. Powell's report is dated March 25, 1872. 
* A single series of numbers ( i to 251 ) has been run through the five groups, 
for reference purposes. If allowance be made for the cases in which a publica- 
tion is, in whole or in part, listed and numbered more than once, because it con- 
tains two or more classes of matter, it will be found that the number of distinct 
publications is 209. For remarks on unpublished writings, see pages 124-126. 
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1873. 

3* [Sketch of the geographic and geologic features of the 
Colorado Canyon and adjacent region.] 

In 42d Congress, 3d session, House of Representatives, 
mis. doc. No. 76, report of the survey of the Colorado of 
the West, letter from the Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, transmitting a report [by Professor Powell] of the 
survey of the Colorado of the West and its tributaries, pp. 4, 
8-14, Washington, D. C, 1873, 8®. The pamphlet consists 
of 1 6 pp. Professor Powell's report is dated January 17,1 873. 

In this report the valleys are classified in two orders, lon^ 
^^udinal &nd transverse^ and each of these in three varieties. 

4. Some remarks on the geological structure of a district 

of country lying to the north of the Grand Caflon of the 
Colorado ; by J. W. Powell. 

In American Journal of Science and Arts for June, 1873, 
3d series, vol. 5, pp. 456-465, New Haven, 1873, 8®. Con- 
tains the classification of valleys mentioned above. 

Issued separately, also, entirely reset; 8 pp., 8®. 

1874. 

5. [Summary of geographic and geologic data gathered, to 

date, in the Colorado Canyon and adjacent region.] 

In 43d Congress, ist session. House of Representatives, 
mis. doc. No. 265, Professor Powell's report on the survey 
of the Colorado of the West ; letter from the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, transmitting a report of Professor 
Powell on the survey of the Colorado River of the West and 
its tributaries, &c., &c., pp. 2-19, Washington, 1874, 8®. 
The pamphlet consists of 29 pp., 8®. Professor Powell's 
report is dated April 30, 1874. 

Appeared also in Report of explorations in 1873 of the 
Colorado of the West and its tributaries, by Professor J, W. 
Powell, under the direction of the Smithsonian Institution, 
pp. 4-25, Washington, 1874, 8*^. Pamphlet consists of 36 pp. 

6. Remarks on the structural geology of the valley of the 

Colorado of the West. 

In Philosophical Society of Washington, Bulletin, vol. i, 
pp. 48-51, Washington, 1874, 8®. An abstract. 
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This Bulletin also forms the first part of Smithsonian Mis- 
cellaneous Collections, vol. 20. 

1875. 
7^ The caiions of the Colorado- By Major J. W. Powell. 

In Scribner's Monthly, an Illustrated Magazine for the 
People (conducted by J. G. Holland), for January, Febru- 
ary and March, 1875, vol. 9, pp. 293-310, 394-409, 523-537, 
New York, [1875], 8^ 

8, Physical features of the Colorado Valley. By Major J. 
W. Powell. 

In Popular Science Monthly for August and September, 
1875, vol. 7, pp. 385-399, 531-542. New York, 1875, 8^. 
Introduces the term base-level of erosion. 

9* An overland trip to the Grand Cation. By Major J. W. 
Powell. 

In Scribner's Monthly, an Illustrated Magazine for the 
People (conducted by J. G. Holland), for October, 1875, 
vol. 10, pp. 659-678, New York, [1875], 8®. 

10. The ancient province of Tusayan. By Major J. W. Powell. 
In Scribner's Monthly, an Illustrated Magazine for the 
People (conducted by J. G. Holland), for December, 1875, 
vol. II, pp. 193-213, New York, [1876], 8®. 

XI. Explorations of the Colorado River of the West and its 
tributaries. Explored in 1869, 1870, 1871, and 1872, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Washington: Government Printing Office. 1875. 

291 pp., 4^, map and profile diagram in pocket. 

Part first. History of the explorations of the cafions of the 
Colorado. — Part second. On the physical features of the 
valley of the Colorado. — Part third. Zoology (by Coues and 
Goode) . 

Classification of valleys, pp. 160, 163; base-level of ero- 
sion, p. 203. 

For revised and enlarged edition see No. 41 . 

1876. 
Z3. Department of the Interior. U. S. Geological and Geo- 
graphical Survey of the Territories. Second division. — 
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J. W. Powell, geologist in charge. Report on the 
geology of the eastern portion of the Uinta Mountains 
and a region of country adjacent thereto. With atlas. 
By. J. W. Powell. 

Washington : Government Printing Office. 1876. 

218 pp., 4®. 

Types of orographic structure, p. 9 ; structural geology, 
P- 173- 

13. Types of orographic structure ; by Major J. W. Powell. 

In American Journal of Science and Arts for December, 
1876, 3d series, vol. 12, pp. 414-428, New Haven, 1876, 
8^. Describes eleven types; same descriptions in No. 12. 

i878. 

14. Report on the methods of surveying the public domain, to 

the Secretary of the Interior, at the request of the Nat- 
ional Academy of Sciences. By J. W. Powell, 1878. 

Washington : Government Printing Office. 1878. 

Cover, title, and pp. 3-16, 8®. 

The report is dated November i, 1878, and treats of : the 
unification of the work of surveying and mapping the terri- 
tories ; cost of a geographical and geological survey ; zoology 
and botany ; ethnology. 

1880. 

^15. [Remarks on the causes of the Glacial period.] 

In Philosophical Society of Washington, Bulletin, vol. 2, 
pp. 44-45, Washington, 1 875-1 880, 8®. An abstract. 

This bulletin also forms a part of Smithsonian Miscel- 
laneous Collections, vol. 20. 

t6. Monoclinal ridges. 

In Philosophical Society of Washington, Bulletin, vol. 2, 
pp, 74-75, Washington, 1875-1880, 8**. An abstract. 

See on pp. 79 and 85 of the same volume for an expres- 
sion of opinion as to the thickness of the earth's crust. 

This Bulletin forms a part of Smithsonian Miscellaneous 
Collections, vol. 20. 

17. Prefatory note [on the Colorado Plateaus] . By the Di- 
rector of the Survey. 

In United States Geographical and Geological Survey of 
the Rocky Mountain Region: Dutton (C. E.), Report on 
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the geology of the High Plateaus of Utah, pp. vii-xiii, 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1880, 4®. 

1882. 

18. General [geologic] nomenclature. 

In United States Geological Survey, Second Annual Re- 
port, pp. xlii-xlviii, Washington, 1882, royal 8**. 

Included in paper-covered separates of Director's report. 

19. Colors for geologic cartography, and conventional char- 

acters for diagrams. 

In United States Geological Survey, Second Annual Re- 
port, pp. xlix-liv, pis. i-vii, Washington, 1882, royal 8®. 

Included in paper-covered separates of Director's report. 

1883. 

20. Informal remarks on moraines and terraces. By J. W. 

Dawson of Montreal, and J. W. Powell of Washington. 

In Science for September 7, 1883, vol. 2, p. 321, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1883, 4**' 

The remarks were made at the Minneapolis meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science in 
August, 1883. 

1884. 

21. On the state of the interior of the earth. 

In Science for April 18, 1884, vol. 3, pp. 480-482, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1884, 4**. 

Written at the time of the appearance of a new edition of 
Thomson and Tait's "Treatise on Natural Philosophy," and 
characterizes the lines of inductive reasoning by which geol- 
ogists arrive at the conclusion that the earth is not a solid. 

23. On the fundamental theory of dynamic geology. 

In Science for April 25, 1884, vol. 3, pp. 511-513, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1884, 4^. 

1886. 
23. [Letter, dated March 26, 1886, to Dr. Persifor Frazer, 
Philadelphia, secretary, concerning geologic cartog- 
raphy.] 

In The work of the International Congress of Geologists, 
and of its committees, published by the American committee, 
pp. 106-108, [Beriin?], 1886, 8^ 
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24. 49th Congress, 2d session. Senate. Mis. doc. No. 22. 
Letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
report of the Director of the U. S. Geological Survey 
on the merits of the bill S. 1907 ** to facilitate the set- 
tlement and develop the resources of the Territory of 
Alaska, and open an overland and commercial route 
between the United States, Asiatic Russia, and Japan," 
and the feasibility of the construction of the railroad 
proposed. 

Pp. i-io, 8**, two maps. 

35. The cause of earthquakes. 

In Forum for December, 1886, vol. 2, pp. 370-391, New 
York, 1887, S"". 

1888. 

26. Methods of geologic cartography in use by the United 

States Geological survey. (Presented, on behalf of 
the Director of the Survey, Major J. W. Powell, by 
W. J. McGee, U. S. geologist.) 

In Congres g^ologique international, compte-rendu de la 
3'"' session, Berlin, 1885, pp. 221-240, Berlin, 1888, 
large 8^ 

Sub-headings are : introduction ; the geographic bases ; 
the geologic maps; general considerations; taxonomy and 
nomenclature ; the conventions ; general regulations. 

Issued separately, with paper cover bearing title. 

27. The laws of hydraulic degradation. 

In Science for November 16, 1888, vol. 12, pp. 229-233, 
New York, 1888, 4°. 

A paper read before the National Academy of Sciences at 
its meeting in New Haven, November, 1888. 

Appeared also in The Mining Industry and Tradesman 
for September 30, and (?), 1888, pp. 226-228, 234-236, 
Denver, Colo., 1888, folio. 

28. Communication on the American report of the Interna- 

tional Congress of Geologists. 

In American Journal of Science for December, 1888, 3d 
series, vol. 36, pp. 476a-476e, New Haven, Conn., 1888,8°. 

Separates were issued, without change. 
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1890. 

39. Work in petrography [and remarks on the classes and the 
study of rocks] . 

In United States Geological Survey, Tenth Annual Report, 
Part I, pp. 42-52, Washington, 1890, royal 8**. 

Included in the paper-covered separates of the Director's 
report. 

30. Conference on map publication. 

In United States Geological Survey, Tenth Annual Re- 
port, Part I, pp. 56-79, pis. ii-v, Washington, 1890, royal 8®. 

Subheadings : the occasion for the conference ; the work 
of the conference ; unit of publication ; nomenclature ; con- 
ventional symbols for geologic maps ; conventional symbols 
for geologic sections. 

1 891. 

31, The new lake in the desert. By J. W. Powell. 

In Scribner's Magazine for October, 1891, vol. 10, pp. 
463-468, New York, 1891, 8^. 

An explanation of the cause of the flooding of the Coahuila 
Basin, Colorado Desert, southern California. 

1892. 
33. Our recent floods. By J. W. Powell, LL.D., Director of 
the United States Geological Survey. 

In North American Review for August, 1892, vol. 155, 
pp. 149-159, New York, 1892, 8®. 

1893. 
33. The geologic map of the United States. By J. W. 
Powell, Washington, D. C. (Montreal meeting, Feb- 
ruary, 1893.) 

In American Institute of Mining Engineers, Transactions, 
vol. 21, pp. 877-887, New York, 1893, 8**. 

Read by Dr. C. W. Hayes, the author being unable to be 
present. 

34^ The mineral exhibits at Chicago. (Special.) [By J. W. 
Powell.] 

In British Trade Journal for November i, 1893, ^^^' 3^» 
pp. 520-522, London, 1893, f^^'o* 
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Reprinted as follows : 
The mineral exhibits of the Chicago exposition. (Special.) 

In Kuhlow's German Trade Review, and Exporter, issue 
for Wednesday, November 22, 1893, vol. 18, pp. 4503-4504, 
Berlin, 1893, ^ol^o* 

35. General work in [geologic] taxonomy. 

In United States Geological Survey, Fourteenth Annual 
Report, Part I, pp. 65-122, Washington, 1893, royal 8®. 

Headings : growth of classification ; relations of sedimen- 
tary rocks ; correlation of sedimentary formations ; relations 
of igneous rocks ; summary of work on igneous rocks ; rela* 
tions of the ancient crystalline rocks ; summary of work on 
Algonkian and Archean rocks ; relations of Pleistocene de- 
posits ; nature and results of the surveys of glacial forma- 
tions ; relations of land forms ; r^sum^. 

36. General summary of work in terrestrial physics, 1880-1892. 

In United States Geological Survey, Fourteenth Annual 
Report, Part I, pp. 143-165, Washington, 1893, ^^Y^ 8®. 

Treats of : rigidity ; cohesion and chemic action ; pyrom- 
etry; piezometry; compressibility and thermal expansion; 
continuity of liquid and solid states ; igneous fusion as related 
to pressure ; geysers and hot springs ; isogeotherms ; high 
pressure chemistry; sedimentation; heat conduction; elec- 
trical activity of ore bodies. 

1894-1895. 

37. Explanation [of the Geologic Atlas of the United States] . 

* In United States Geological Survey, Geologic Atlas of the 
United States, folios 1-20, pp. 2-3 of the cover of each folio, 
1894-1895. 
An explanation of the plan and uses of the atlas. 
See, also. No. 42. 

1895. 

38. Physiographic processes. By J. W. Powell. 

In National Geographic Monographs, prepared under the 
auspices of the National Geographic Society, vol. i (No. i, 
for March, 1895), pp. 1-32, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
American Book Company, 1895, royal 8°. 

Major headings are : the atmospheric envelope ; the aque- 
ous envelope ; the rock envelope ; interpenetration of the en- 
velopes ; vulcanism, diastrophism, and gradation. 
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Is$ued also in separate form, with paper cover bearing 
title, etc. 

39. Physiographic features. By J. W. Powelh 

In National Geographic Monographs, prepared under the 
auspices of the National Geographic Society, vol. i (No. 2, 
for April, 1895), PP- 33~^4» New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
American Book Company, 1895, royal 8^. 

Major headings are : plains and plateaus ; mountains ; 
valleys; hills; cliffs; special forms; stream channels and 
cataracts ; fountains ; caverns ; lakes ; marshes ; coast forms ; 
islands. 

Issued also in separate form, with paper cover bearing 
title, etc. 

40. Physiographic regions of the United States. By J. W. 

Powell. 

In National Geographic Monographs, prepared under the 
auspices of the National Geographic Society, vol. i (No. 
3, for May, 1895), pp. 65-100, New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, American Book Company, 1895, royal 8**. 

Major headings : drainage slopes ; Atlantic Plains ; Pied- 
mont Plateaus; Appalachian Ranges; Alleghany Plateaus; 
New England Plateaus ; Lake Plains ; Prairie Plains ; Gulf 
Plains ; Ozark Mountains ; " Great Plains " (Plateaus) ; 
Stony Mountains; Park Mountains; Columbia Plateaus; 
Colorado Plateaus ; Basin Ranges ; Pacific Mountains. 

Issued also in separate form, with paper cover bearing 
title, etc. 

41. Canyons of the Colorado, by J. W. Powell, Ph.D., 

LL.D., formerly Director of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey, member of the National Academy of 
Sciences, etc., etc. With many illustrations. 

Meadville, Pa., Flood & Vincent, The Chautauqua 
Century Press. M DCCC XCV. 

Pp. xiv, 15—400. Type page ordinary 8®, but paper page 
about 1 1 Ji( by 8j^ inches, giving very wide margins. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

A revised and enlarged edition of the work published in 
^875. (See No. 11.) Several of the chapters, descriptive 
of the region and of the people who inhabit it, were written 
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expressly for this edition. It is, therefore, a distinct publica- 
tion. 

42. The Geologic Atlas of the United States. 

In United States Geological Survey, Fifteenth Annual Re- 
port, pp. 79-9O5 Washington, 1895, royal 8®. 

Plan, method, and progress of publication. See, also, No. 

37- 

1898. 

43* An hypothesis to account for the movement in the crust of 
the earth. 

In Journal of Geology for January-February, 1898, vol. 
6, pp. 1-9, Chicago, 1898, 8**. Read at the November meet- 
ing of the National Academy of Sciences, Boston, 1897. 

Issued also in the form of separates ; no cover. 

IRRIGATION AND PUBLIC LANDS. 
1874. 

_..44. Report concerning claims of settlers in the Mo-a-pa Val- 
ley, (S. E. Nevada,) by Special Commissioners J. W. 
Powell and G. W. Ingalls. 

In Report of Special Commissioners J. W. Powell and G. 
W. Ingalls on the condition of the Ute Indians of Utah 
[etc.], pp. 31-36, Washington, 1874, 8*^. The pamphlet 
consists of cover (bearing half-title) , t\tle-page, and 36 pp. 

1878. 
-45* [Results of classification of lands in northern Utah, by- 
Mr. Gilbert, and data relating to Great Salt Lake.] 

In American Journal of Science and Arts for May, 1878, 
3d series, vol. 15, pp. 347-351, New Haven, 1878, 8®. 

1878-1879. 
46. 45th Congress, 2d session. House of Representatives. 
Ex. doc. No. 73. Report on the lands of the arid 
region of the United States, with a more detailed ac- 
count of the lands of Utah. With maps. By J. W. 
Powell. April 3, 1878. — Referred to the committee 
on appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
Washington : Government Printing Office. 1878. 
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195 PPm 4% 3 n^aps. 

The chapter headings are as follows : 

I. Physical characteristics of the arid region. 
II. The land system needed for the arid region. 

III. The rainfall of the western portion of the United 
States. 

IV. Water supply. (By G. K. Gilbert.) 

V. Certain important questions relating to irrigable 
lands. 

VI. The lands of Utah. 

VII. Irrigable lands of the Salt Lake drainage system. 
(By G. K. Gilbert.) 

VIII. Irrigable lands of the valley of the Sevier River. 
(By C. E. Dutton.) 

IX. Irrigable lands of that portion of Utah drained by 
the Colorado River and its tributaries. (By A. H. Thomp- 
son.) 

X. Land grants in aid of internal improvements. (By 
Willis Drummond, Jr.) 
Second edition as follows : 
Report on the lands of the arid region of the United States, 
with a more detailed account of the lands of Utah. With 
maps. By J. W. Powell. Second edition. 

Washington : Government Printing Office. 1879. 
^95 PP-1 4''i 3 n^aps. 

1888. 
47, [Report (dated March 13, 1888) to the Secretary of the 
Interior concerning the desirability of authorizing the 
Geological Survey ** to segregate lands of the public 
domain capable of irrigation in the sections of the 
United States where irrigation is required, from other 
lands, and to lay out suitable places to be reserved for 
reservoirs, and rights of way for ditches and canals, for 
the purposes of irrigation."] 

In Senate ex.[doc. No. 134, 50th Congress, ist session, letter 
from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in response 
to Senate resolution of Feb. 13, 1888, report concerning the 
irrigation of certain lands, pp. 3-6, Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1888, 8^. 
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48. [Statement of the general irrigation problem in western 
United States, especially the location and construction 
of reservoirs and other works.] 

In Senate ex. doc. No. 163, 50th Congress, ist session, 
letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in 
response to Senate resolution of March 27, 1888, report rela- 
tive to reservoirs for the storage of water in the arid regions 
of the United States, pp. 2-6, Washington, 1888, 8®. 

The pamphlet consists of 6 pp., 8®. 

1889. 
49* [Information relating to the irrigation problem in western 
United States, and to the progress of the work.] 

In Senate ex. doc. No. 43, 50th Congress, 2d session, 
letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in 
pursuance of law, report of the Geological Survey on the 
subject of irrigation, pp. 2-12, Washington, 1889, 8®. 
The pamphlet consists of 12 pp., 8^. 
Reprinted in No. 56, pp. 16-29. 

50. [Preliminary report (dated February 8, 1889) to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior concerning ** the extent to which 
the diversion of the waters of the Platte and Arkansas 
rivers and their tributaries in Colorado for irrigation 
and other purposes affects the flow of the waters of 
those streams in the lower valleys, and especially dur- 
ing the growing season, and whether the title conveyed 
by the Government to lands fronting on said streams 
covers the privilege of diverting water therefrom be- 
yond that necessary for use thereon for irrigation and 
mining purposes, and what action is needed to protect 
the rights of riparian owners along the waters of said 
streams in the States of Kansas and Arkansas, and what 
measures can be devised to increase the flow of water 
in those streams during such season."] 

In Senate ex. doc. No. 120, 50th Congress, 2d session, 
letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in 
response to Senate resolution of August 29, [report on] the 
effect upon certain rivers in Colorado of the diversion of water 
for irrigation, pp. 2-6, Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1889, 8**. 
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51. The lesson of Conemaugh. By Major J. W. Powell, Di- 
rector of the United States Geological Survey. 

In North American Review for August, 1889, vol. 149, pp. 
150-156, New York, 1889, 8®. 

1890. 

53, Statement of Maj. J. W. Powell, Director of the Geological 
Survey [in relation to irrigation in the United States] . 

In Hearings before Select Committee on Irrigation, House 
of Representatives, Fifty-first Congress, on the General Sub- 
ject of Irrigation in the United States, pp. 4-5, 16-29 (Feb- 
ruary 6, 1890), pp. 1-90, 104-116 (February 27, 1890), 
Washington, 1890, 8®. 

Two pamphlets, with similar titles, the one dated February 
6 consisting of 38 pp. ; that of February 27, 134 pp. 

Largely interlocutory. The testimony covers a wide field. 
"Artesian irrigation on the Great Plains," pp. 71-90. 

Reprinted in No. 60. 

53. The irrigable lands of the arid region. By Major J. W. 

Powell, Director of the U. S. Geological Survey. 

In Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine for March, 1890, 
vol. 39, pp. 766-776, New York, 1890, 8®. Map show- 
ing principal drainage districts of the arid region. 

A long extract appeared in Public Opinion of March i, 
1890. 

54, The non-irrigable lands of the arid region. By the 

Director of the United States Geological Survey. 

In Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine for April, 1890, 
vol. 39, pp. 915-922, New York, 1890, 8*^. Map of the 
forest lands of the arid region. 

55* Institutions for the arid lands. 

In Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine for May, 1890, 
vol. 40, pp. 111-116, New York, 1890, 8®. 

56. [Data relating to the irrigation problem in western United 
States.] 

In United States Geological Survey, Tenth Annual Report, 
Part II, passim, Washington, 1890, royal 8®. 

No. 49 reprinted on pp. 16-29. 
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57. Statement of J. W. Powell, Director of the Geological 

Survey [in relation to irrigation and reclamation of arid 
lands.] 

In Report of the special committee of the United States 
Senate on the irrigation and reclamation of arid lands [Wm. 
M. Stewart, chairman], vol. 4, pp. 5-95, Washington, 
1890, 8^. 

58, Irrigation. Statement of Major J. W. Powell, Director of 

the Geological Survey. June 4, 1890. [In relation 
to irrigation in western United States.] 

In 5 1 St Congress, ist session, House of Representatives, 
Report No. 2407, submitted by Mr. Cannon from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations (sundry civil appropriation bill), 
PP- 53-757 Washington, 1890, 8**. 

Largely interlocutory. 

59* Irrigation and reclamation of public lands. United States 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, Wednesday, July 
2 [and Friday, July 4], 1890. Statement of Major J. 
W. Powell, Director of the Geological Survey. 

In 51st Congress, ist session, Senate report No. 1466, sub- 
mitted by Mr. Allison (sundry civil bill), pp. 46-109, 131- 
136, Washington, 1890, 8®. 

Largely interlocutory. 

1891. 

60. Hydrography, [hydrographic] engineering, the arid lands, 

and irrigation literature [a list of books, pamphlets, and 
articles] • 

In United States Geological Survey, Eleventh Annual Re- 
port, Part II, pp. 1-289, 345-388, Washington, 1891, royal 8®. 

" The arid lands*' reprinted from No. 52. 

1893. 

61. History of irrigation. By Major J. W. Powell, Director 

United States Geological Survey. 

In Independent for Thursday, May 4, 1893, pp. 1-3, vol. 
45i PP- 593-595* New York, 1893, ^o^^o- 

The first of eleven articles in the same number of The In- 
dependent, each by a different author, constituting a sym- 
posium on irrigation. 
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6a. The water and the method. 

In Proceedings of the Kansas Irrigation Association, at the 
Wichita convention, November 22 and 23, 1893, pp. 7-8, 
Topeka(?), i893(?), 80. 

An epitome of an address delivered before the convention 
November 23. 

1894. 

63. The water supplies in the arid region. First paper: 

"The duty of water and the sources of supply." By 
J. W. Powell, Director of the U. S. Geological Survey. 
In Irrigation Age, a Journal of Western America, monthly, 
illustrated, edited by William E. Sm3rthe, for February, 1894, 
vol. 6, No. 2, pp. 54-65, Chicago, 1894, 4°. Two maps 
and one diagram. 

64. [Speech of Major J. W. Powell before the ** New York 

Farmers" on the evening of February 20, 1894, at 
«* Sherry's."] 

In Proceedings of the New York Farmers, season 1893- 
1894, pp. 70-79, New York, 1894, 8®. 

Deals with the subject of irrigation. * 

Pp. 1-84 were issued in separate form, with cover and 
title. 

65. The [Omaha] irrigation convention [held March 21-22, 

1894] . By Major J. W. Powell, Director United States 
Geological Survey. 

In Harper's Weekly, a Journal of Civilization, for Satur- 
day, March 24, 1894, vol. 38, p. 268, New York, 1894, folio. 

66. Ownership of lands in the arid region. By J. W. Powell, 

Director of the U. S. Geological Survey. 

In Irrigation Age for April, 1894, vol. 6, pp. 143-149, 
Chicago, 1894, 4^. Two maps and three diagrams. 

67. The water supply of the Great Plains and its availability 

for irrigation purposes. By Major J. W. Powell, Di- 
rector of the U. S. Geological Survey. 

In Western America, a monthly journal descriptive of the 
West and devoted to practical hydraulics in agriculture, 
manufacturing, mining and commerce, issue for April, 1894, 
vol. I, No. 2, pp. 6-9, Omaha, Nebraska, 4®. 
Proc. Wash. Acad. Sd., July, 1903. 
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An address delivered March 21, 1894, at the Second Annual 
Convention of the Inter-State Irrigation Association at Omaha, 
Nebr. 

ANTHROPOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
1874. 

- 68. Report of special commissioners J. W. Powell and G. W. 
Ingalls on the condition of the Ute Indians of Utah ; 
the Paiutes of Utah, northern Arizona, southern Nevada, 
and southeastern California ; the Go-si-utes of Utah and 
Nevada; the northwestern Shoshones of Idaho and 
Utah; and the western Shoshones of Nevada; and 
report concerning claims of settlers in the Mo-a-pa 
Valley, southeastern Nevada. 

Washington : Government Printing Office. 1874. 
Cover, title-page, and 36 pp., 8®. The reports are dated 
December i8, 1873. 

69*1^ [Ethnographic data relating to the Indians of western 
United States.] 

In 43d Congress, ist session, House of Representatives, 
mis. doc. No. 265, Professor Powell's report on the survey 
of the Colorado of the West ; letter from the Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, transmitting a report of Professor 
Powell on the survey of the Colorado River of the West and 
its tributaries, &c., &c., pp. 19-26, Washington, 1874, 8®. 
The pamphlet consists of 29 pp., 8®. Professor Powell's 
report is dated April 30, 1874. 

Appeared also in Report of explorations in 1S73 of the 
Colorado of the West and its tributaries, by Professor J. W. 
Powell, under the direction of the Smithsonian Institution, 
pp. 25-33, Washington, 1874, 8®. This pamphlet consists 
of 36 pp., 8<^. 

1875- 
70. [An Indian mylhologic story, the So-kus Wai-un-ats, or 
One-Two Boys.] 

In ''An overland trip to the Grand Caflon," in Scribner's 
Monthly, an Illustrated Magazine for the People (conducted 
by J. G. Holland), for October, 1875, vol. lo, pp. 659-678, 
New York [1875], 8<». 
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Also in Explorations of the Colorado River of the West 
and Its Tributaries, pp. 116-121, Washington, 1875, 4® 
(see No. 11) ; and in the revised 1895 edition (see No. 124). 

71. [Remarks on the life, customs, mythology, etc., of the 
Indians of western United States.] 

In "The ancient province of Tusayan," in Scribner's 
Monthly, an Illustrated Magazine for the People (conducted 
by J. G. Holland), for December, 1875, vol. 11, pp. 193- 
213, passim, New York [1876], 8®. 

1877. 

—72. Appendix, Linguistics ; edited by J. W. Powell. 

In United States Geographical and Geological Survey of 
the Rocky Mountain Region, Contributions to North Amer- 
ican Ethnology, vol. 3 (Tribes of California, by Stephen 
Powers), pp. 439-613, Washington, 1877, 4®. 

"^ 73. Introduction to the study of Indian languages, with words, 
phrases, and sentences to be collected. By J. W. 
Powell. 

Washington : Government Printing Office. 1877. 

104 pp., 10 additional blank leaves, 4^. 

On pp. 3-7 the purpose of this publication is explained, 
the alphabet recommended is described and commented on, 
and some explanatory remarks are offered. The schedules 
are 24 in number — in character such as "persons," *'food," 
"animals," etc. — and usually each schedule is preceded by 
some remarks or suggestions by the author. 

For enlarged edition see No. 80. 

1877-1878. 
74* Outlines of the philosophy of the North American Indians. 
By J. W. Powell. Read before the American Geo- 
graphical Society, at Chickering Hall, December 29th, 
1876. 

New York: Douglas Taylor, book, job and law 
printer, cor. Nassau & Fulton sts. 1877. 

Cover and 19 pp., 8°. 

The following headings appear : savagery is ethnic child- 
hood ; the Shin-au-av brothers discuss matters of importance 
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to the people; theology; religion; mythology; origin of 
the echo. 

This is a separate issue of the following : 
— A discourse on the philosophy of the North American Indians. 
By Major J. W. Powell, U. S. geologist in charge of Geo- 
graphical Survey of the Rocky Mountain Region. 

In American Geographical Society of New York, Journal, 
vol. 8, pp. 251-268 [Albany?], 1878, 8®. 

1878. 

75, Ethnology. [Reasons why ethnologic researches should 
be fostered by the general government.] 

In Report on the methods of surveying the public domain, 
to the Secretary of the Interior, at the request of the National 
Academy of Sciences, pp. 15-16, Washington, 1878, 8**. 
The pamphlet consists of 16 pp., 8^. The report is dated 
November i, 1878. 

-^ 76, The nationality of the Pueblos. By Major J. W. Powell. 

In Rocky Mountain Presbyterian, for November, 1878, 
vol.' 7, No. II, p. I, col. 2, Denver, Colo., folio. 

A classification of the pueblo people of New Mexico and 
Arizona on a linguistic basis. 

1880. 
•77. 46th Congress, 2d session. House of Representatives. 
Mis. doc. No. 35. Ethnology of the North American 
Indians. Letter from the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, recommending an appropriation for con- 
tinuing the ethnologic researches among the North 
American Indians. 

No title-page, heading as given above, 3 pp., 8^. Dated 
April 2, 1880. 

78. [Remarks on the organization of primitive society, called 
forth by Mr. Dorsey's paper on the gentile system of 
the Omahas.] 

In Philosophical Society of Washington, Bulletin, vol. 3, 
pp. 137-138, Washington, 1 878-1 S80, 8®. 

This Bulletin also forms a part of Smithsonian Miscella- 
neous Collections, vol. 20. 
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^Nyg. Address of Major John W. Powell, vice-president, Section 
B. Mythologic philosophy. 

In American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Proceedings of the Twenty-eighth Meeting, held at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., August, 1879, pp. 251-278, Salem, 1880, 8®. 

Sub-headings are : the genesis of philosophy ; two grand 
stages of philosophy ; mythologic philosophy has four stages ; 
outgrowths from mythologic philosophy; the evolution of 
mythologic philosophy. 

Issued separately also : cover bearing title, 30 pp., 8®. 

Appeared also, with slight changes, as follows : 
Mythologic philosophy. By Major J. W. Powell. 

In Popular Science Monthly for October and November, 
1879, vol. 15, pp. 795-808; vol. 16, pp. 56-66; New York, 
1879, 1880, 8^. 

80. Smithsonian Institution — Bureau of Ethnology. J. W. 
Powell, director. Introduction to the study of Indian 
languages, with words, phrases, and sentences to be 
collected. By J. W. Powell. Second edition — with 
charts. 

Washington : Government Printing Office. i88o. 

228 pp., 10 blank leaves for ^^ additional investigations," 4^. 

The text consists of two chapters : ( i ) On the alphabet, 
(2) Hints and explanations. 

For the first edition see No. 73. 

1881. 
8i. Annual address of the president, J. W. Powell. [Feb- 
ruary I,] 1 88 1. On limitations to the use of some an- 
thropologic data. 

In Anthropological Society of Washington, abstract of 
transactions for the first and second years, pp. 1 13-136; 
Washington, National Republican printing house, 1881, 8^. 
This abstract of transactions forms a part of Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous Collections, vol. 25. 

Published also as follows : 
Smithsonian Institution — Bureau of Ethnology. J. W. Powell, 
director. On limitations to the use of some anthropologic 
data. By. J. W. Powell. 

In Bureau of Ethnology, First Annual Report, pp. 71-86, 
Washington, 1881, royal 8®. 
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82. Annual address of the president, J. W. Powell. [Deliv- 

ered March 2, 1880.] On the evolution of language, as 
- exhibited in the specialization of the grammatic proc- 
esses, the differentiation of the parts of speech, and 
the integration of the sentence ; from a study of Indian 
languages. 

In Anthropological Society of Washington, abstract of 
transactions for the first and second years, pp. 35-54, Wash- 
ington, National Republican printing house, 1881, 8^. 

Reprinted as follows : 
Smithsonian Institution — Bureau of Ethnology. J. W. Powell, 
Director. On the evolution of language, as exhibited in 
the specialization of the grammatic processes, the differenti- 
ation of the parts of speech, and the integration of the sen- 
tence ; from a study of Indian languages. By J. W. Powell. 

In Bureau of Ethnology, First Annual Report, pp. 1-16, 
Washington, 1881, royal 8^. 

Separates were issued, with cover bearing title. 

83. Smithsonian Institution — Bureau of Ethnology. J. W. 

Powell, Director. Sketch of the mythology of the 
North American Indians. By J. W. Powell. 

In Bureau of Ethnology, First Annual Report, pp. 17-56, 
Washington, i88i, royal 8**. 

Separates were issued, with cover bearing title. 

84. Wyandot government — a short study of tribal society. 

ByJ. W.Powell. 

In Anthropological Society of Washington, abstract of 
transactions for the first and second years, pp. 76-92, Wash- 
ington, National Republican printing house, 188 1, 8^. Read 
June 15, 1880. This abstract of transactions forms a part of 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, vol. 25. 

Sub-headings: the family; the gens; the phratry; gov- 
ernment ; civil government ; methods of choosing and instal- 
ling councilors and ^chiefs; functions of civil government; 
marriage regulation; name regulations; regulations of per- 
sonal adornment; regulations of order in encampment and 
migrations; property rights; rights of person; community 
rights; rights of religion; crimes; theft; maiming; mur- 
der; treason; witchcraft; outlawry; military government; 
fellowhood. 
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Redelivered and republished as follows : 
Address of Professor J. W. Powell, chairman of subsection of an- 
thropology. Wyandotte government. A short study of tribal 
society. 

In American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Proceedings of the Twenty-ninth Meeting, held at Boston, 
Mass., August, 1880, pp. 675-688, Salem, 1881, 8*^. 

Issued separately : cover bearing title, 16 pp., 8^. 

Republished, without essential change, as follows : 
Smithsonian Institution — Bureau of Ethnology. J. W. Powell, 
Director. Wyandot government : a short study of tribal so- 
ciety. By J. W. PoweU. 

In Bureau of Ethnology, First Annual Report, pp. 57-69, 
Washington, 1881, royal 8®. 

Issued separately, also, vsrith cover bearing title. 

1882. 

85, Annual address of the president, J. W. Powell. Delivered 

February 7, 1882. Outlines of sociology. 

In Anthropological Society of Washington, Transactidhs, 
vol. I, pp. 106-129, Washington [Judd & Detweiler], 1882, 
8^. This volume of Transactions forms a part of Smith- 
sonian Miscellaneous Collections, vol. 25. 

Sub-headings : the state ; sociologic classes ; social ranks ; 
corporations ; a state is a plexus of organizations ; the gov- 
ernment ; the law ; course of evolution of the state ; course 
of evolution of government ; the course of evolution of law ; 
personal law ; property law ; government law ; criminal law. 

Issued separately in two forms, one with the original pag- 
ing (106-129), the other repaged, title and pp. 3-25; both 
with paper cover bearing title. Appeared also as follows : 
Outlines of sociology. Lecture delivered in the National Mu- 
seum, Washington, D. C, April i, 1882, by Major J. W. 
Powell. 

In the Saturday Lectures, delivered in the lecture-room of 
the United States National Museum, under the auspices of 
the Anthropological and Biological societies of Washington, 
in March and April, 18S2, pp. 60-82, Washington, D. C, 
Judd & Detweiler, 1882, 8®. 

86. Darwin's contributions to philosophy. By John W. Powell. 
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In Biological Society of Washington, Proceedings, vol. i, 
pp. 60-70, Washington, 1882, 8®. This volume of Pro- 
ceedings forms a part of Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collec- 
tions, vol. 25. 

Sub-headings are: [philosophy, and the philosophies of 
the world] ; origin of metaphysic philosophy ; the origin of 
scientific philosophy ; working hypotheses. 

Issued separately, text unchanged, with the following title : 
The philosophic bearings of Darwinism, an address delivered by 
John Wesley Powell before the Biologic Society of Wash- 
ington at the Darwin memorial meeting, May 12, 1882. 

Washington: Judd & Detweiler, printers. 1882. 

Cover and inner titles, pp. 3-13, 8**. 

1883. 

87. [Review of] Ward's Dynamic Sociology. 

In Science for July 13, July 27, August 10, and August 
24, 1883, vol. 2, pp. 45-49, 105-108, 171-174, 222-226, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1883, 4*^. In four parts. 

88, A classification of the sciences. By J, W. Powell of 

Washington, D. C. 

In Science for September 14, 1883, vol. 2, p. 370, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1883, 4®. 

A brief abstract of a paper read at the Minneapolis meet- 
ing of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science in August, 1883. 

See also No. 153. 

89* Annual address of the president, J. W. Powell, delivered 
November 6, 1883. Human evolution. 

In Anthropological Society of Washington, Transactions, 
vol. 2, pp. 176-208, Washington, 1883, 8*^. 

Sub-topics are: the sources of human history; the early 
condition of man; the genesis of activities; evolution of 
arts; evolution of institutions; the evolution of language; 
evolution of philosophy ; evolution of mind. 

Issued separately, with cover and inner titles. 

1884. 
go. Annual address of the president, J. W. Powell, delivered 
December 8, 1883. The three methods of evolution. 
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In Philosophical Society of Washington, Bulletin, vol. 6, 
pp. xxvii-lii, Washington, 1884, 8^. This bulletin forms 
the first part of Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, vol. 33. 

Sub-topics are : the kinematic hypothesis ; combination of 
matter ; modes of motion ; the relation of motion to combina- 
tion; change of combination; change of motion; evolution 
defined ; evolution in the physical kingdom ; evolution in the 
biotic kingdom; evolution in the anthropic kingdom. 

Issued separately (date 1883), with cover and inner titles. 

91. On kinship and the tribe ; On kinship and the clan ; Tribal 

marriage law ; On activital similarities. 

In Bureau of Ethnology, Third Annual Report, pp. 
xxxviii-xlv, xlvi-lv, Ivi-lxii, Ixv-lxxiv, Washington, 1884, 
royal 8®. 

Included in paper-covered separates of the Director's report. 

92. Certain principles of primitive law. 

In Science for November 7, 1884, vol. 4, pp. 436-437, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1884, 4®. 

93. Marriage law in savagery. 

In Science for November 21, 1884, vol. 4, pp. 47«-473» 
Cambridge, Mass., 1884, 4^. 

1885. 

94. Inheritance among the ancient Arabs. 

In Science for January 2, 1885, vol. 5, pp. 16-18, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1885, 4®. 

A review of " Das Matriarchat (das Muterrecht) bei den 
alten Arabem,"by G. A. Wilken, Leipsic, 1884, 72 pp., 8®. 

95. From savagery to barbarism. Annual address of the 

president, J. W. Powell, delivered February 3, 1885. 

In Anthropological Society of Washington, Transactions, 
vol. iii, pp. 173-196, Washington, 1885, 8®. 

After a discussion of culture stages the following sub-topics 
are treated : arts of savagery ; institutions of savagery ; the 
language of savagery ; the philosophy of savagery ; psychic 
operations of savagery ; [the change in arts in passing from 
savagery to barbarism ;] [the change in institutions in passing 
from savager}' to barbarism ; ] the change in language ; the 
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change in philosophy ; the psychic change ; [human evolu- 
tion as distinguished from animal evolution.] 
Issued separately, with cover and inner titles. 

96. The Indians are the mound-builders. 

In Science for April 3, 1885, vol. 5, p. 267, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1885, 4®. 

97. The patriarchal theory. 

In Science for April 24, 1885, vol. 5, pp. 345-348, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1885, 4*^. 

A review of *'The patriarchal theory. Based on the 
papers of the late John Ferguson McLennan," London, 1885, 
365 pp., 80. 

98. On the organization of the tribe. By J. W. Powell. 

In Scientific American Supplement for June 20, 1885, vol. 
19, pp. 7889-7891, New York, 1885, 4®. 

Read before the National Academy of Sciences, at Wash- 
ington, April 22, 1885. 

Consists of an explanation of the fundamental principles of 
tribal kinship, including several characteristics of the clan. 

1886. 

99* Conn's Evolution of To-Day. 

In Science for September 17, 1886, vol. 8, pp. 264-265, 
New York, 1886, 4^. 

A review of '* Evolution of to-day," by H. W. Conn, 
Ph.D., New York, 1886, 8^ 

1887. 

100. Museums of ethnology and their classification. 

In Science for June 24, 1887, vol. 9, pp. 612-614, New 
York, 1887, 4®. 

1888. 

lOi, From barbarism to civilization. By J. W. Powell, director 
U. S. Bureau of Ethnology. 

In American Anthropologist for April, 1888, vol. i, pp. 
97-123, Washington, 1888, 8®. Delivered March 16, 1886, 
as annual address of retiring president of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington. 

After pointing out ** certain errors in the current literature 
of anthropology," the course of cultural progress involved in 
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the transition from barbarism to civilization is discussed under 
the following headings : the change in arts ; the change in insti- 
tutions ; the change in language ; the change in opinions ; 
the change of mentations. 

Issued separately, without title or change of heading or 
pagination. 

This lecture, slightly changed, was also delivered in the 
National Museum at Washington May 5, 1888, as one of the 
course of free lectures under the auspices of the Philosophical, 
Biological, and Anthropological societies of Washington, and 
a lengthy extract from the same, under the heading " The 
course of human progress," appeared in Science for May 11, 

1888, vol. II, pp. 220-222, New York, 1888, 4®. 

zoa. Competition as a factor in human evolution. Annual ad- 
dress of the retiring president, Major J. W. Powell 
[of the Anthropological Society of Washington] . 

In American Anthropologist for October, 1888, vol. i, pp. 
297-323, Washington, 1888, 8**. 

A lengthy extract appeared in Science for March 9, 1888, 
vol. II, pp. 1 1 2-1 16, New York, 1888, 4**. 

Issued separately without title or change of heading or 
pagination ; also with a cover bearing title, otherwise un- 
changed. 

1890. 

103. Address by J. W. Powell, the retiring president of the 
Association. Evolution of music from dance to sym- 
phony. 

In American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
proceedings thirty-eighth meeting, held at Toronto, August, 

1889, pp. 1-2 1, Salem, July, 1890, 8®. 

Read at Toronto by G. K. Gilbert, Major Powell being 
detained in the West by official duties. 

Separates were issued (dated 1889) : cover and inner titles, 
PP- 3-23. 

Z04. Prehistoric man in America. 

In Forum for January, 1890, vol. 8, pp. 489-503, New 
York, 1890, 8®. 

105. Problems of American archaeology. 

In Forum for Tebruary, 1890, vol. 8, pp. 638-652, New 
York, 1890, 8®. ' 
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A lengthy extract appeared in Public Opinion for February 
8, 1890. 

zo6. The humanities. « 

In Forum for December, 1890, vol. 10, pp. 410-422, New 
York[i89i], 8*'. >• • .^\ 

See No. 120. 

1891I' 

107, The four modes of life. 

In Forum for February, 1891, vol. lo, pp. 667-677, New 
York [1891], 8*». 

zo8. The study of Indian languages. 

In Science for February 6, 1891, vol. 17, pp. 71-74, New 
York, 1891, 4®. 

An exposition of the classification the Bureau of Ethnology 
is attempting of the languages and dialects of the Indian 
tribes north of Mexico. 

109. The growth of sentiency. 

In Forum for April, 1891, vol. 11, pp. 157-167, New 
York, 1891, 8^. 

zzo. Indian linguistic families of America nortl^ of M||^^<^. 
By J. W. Powell. 

In Bureau of Ethnology, Seventh Annual Report, pp. i- 
142, map, Washington, 1891, royal 8®. The paper was 
also issued in separate form, with paper cover bearing title. 

Chief headings are: nomenclature of linguistic families; 
literature relating to the classification of Indian languages ; 
linguistic map ; linguistic families ; concluding remarks. 

*' Within the area covered by the map there ate necognized 
fifty-eight distinct linguistic families. These are enumerated 
in alphabetical order, and eac]i is accompanied by a table of 
the synonyms of the family iiame, together wit&«^ bri\f state- 
ment of the geographical area occupied by each family so far 
as it is known. A list of the principal tribes of each family 
also is given." 

1892. 

xzz. Remarks on the classification and nomenclature of anthro- 
pology. 

In American Anthropologist for July, 1892, vol. 5, pp. 
^ 266-271, Washington, Judd & Detweiler, 1892, 8**. 
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1893. 

zza. Simplified spelling. 

* In American Anthropologist for April, 1893, vol. 6, pp. 
193-195, Washington, 1893, ^^' 

One of twelve addresses — a symposium. 

Some separates were issued of the whole symposium (pp. 
137-206), without cover, and without change except the ad- 
dition at the top of the first page (137) of the line *' [From 
the American Anthropologist for April, 1893.] " 

113. Are our Indians becoming extinct ? 

In Forum for May, 1893, ^'®^- ^Si PP* 343"3S4» New 
York, 1893, 8**. 

ZZ4. Are there evidences of man in the glacial gravels ? By 
MajorJ. W.Powell. 

In Popular Science Monthly for July, 1893, vol. 43, pp. 
316-326, New York, 1893, ^^' 

1894. 

ZZ5. On the nature of motion. 

In Monist for October, 1894, vol. 5, pp. 55-64, Chicago, 8®. 

zz6. [History of the ^* mound builders " question, and statement 
of the writer's conclusions.] 

In Bureau of Ethnology, Twelfth Annual Report, pp. 
xxxix-xlviii, Washington, 1894, royal 8^. 

Included in paper-covered separates of Director's report. 

ZZ7. The North American Indians. 

In Shaler (N. S.), editor, The United States of America, 
A Study of the American Commonwealth, etc., in two vol- 
umes, vol. I, pp. 190-272, New York, D. Appleton and 
Company, 1894. Illustrated. 

Sub-topics are : origin of the Indians,^ Indian sociology, 
mythology and religion, Indian languages, Indian history 
and migrations, Indian population, Indian villages and their 
distribution, Indian architecture, mounds and mound build- 
ers, subsistence of the Indians, domestication of animals by 
Indians, Indian technology, Indian costumes and adornments, 
Indian art of war, Indian modes of transportation, Indian 
music, general conclusions. 
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1x8. Immortality. 

In Open Court for December 27, 1894, vol. 8, pp. 4335- 
4337i Chicago, 8\ 

In verse, partly blank, partly rimed. Sub-headings are : 
heredity, labor, pleasure, language, justice, culture, adapta- 
tion, ef£ort, design. 

Issued in separate form: title (1895) ^^^ '^ PPm ^^^* 

1895. 
zzg. Proper training and the future of the Indians. 

In Forum for January, 1895, vol. 18, pp. 622-629, New 
York, 8^ 

Z20. The humanities. 

In Science for January 4, 1895, new series, vol. i, pp. 15- 
18, New York, 4**. 

The humanities treated in this paper are industries, pleas- 
ures, languages, institutions, and opinions, the five great 
branches into which, the author says, the study of the history 
of mankind is logically developed. 

See No. 106. 

Z2Z. Stone art in America. By J. W. Powell, Director of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology. 

In American Anthropologist for January, 1895, ^^^* ^9 PP* 
1-7, Washington, 1895, 8'. 
Separates issued : no cover, 7 pp., 8". 

122. The five books of history. 

In Science for February 8, 1895, ^^^ series, vol. i, pp. 
157-161, New York, 4®. 

"Modem history resorts to the Stone Book, the Ruin 
Book, the Tomb Book, the Folk Book, and the Scripture 
Book for the materials to be used in discovering and formu- 
lating the development of the industries, pleasures, languages, 
institutions, and opinions of mankind." 

123. The Soul. 

In Monist for April, 1895, ^^'* 5^ ^^* 3' appendix, pp. 
1-16, Chicago, 8®. 

In verse, partly blank and partly rimed. Sub-headings are : 
allegory, soul forces, awareness, memory, sensation, percep- 
tion, understanding, reflexion, acception, introspection, con- 
ception, the mind, the will, becoming of soul. 
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124. [Information concerning the life, dwellings, belief s, etc., 
of various tribes of Indians in western United States.] 

In Canyons of the Colorado, by J, W. PoweD, Ph.D., 
LL.D., formerly Director of the United States Geological 
Survey, [etc.], passim, Meadville, Pa., The Chautauqua 
Century Press, 1895, ^^^^ ^^K ^7 ^H inches. 

The mythologic story " The So'kus Wai' u nats," or One- 
Two Boys, pp. 303-311. — Government among the tribes of 
the seven pueblos of Tusayan — Oraibi, Shumopavi, Shu- 
paulovi, Mashongnavi, Walpi, Sichumovi, and Hano, pp. 
356-364. 

The book is profusely illustrated. It is a revised and en- 
larged edition of the report published in 1875 (see title No. 
11). Several of the chapters, descriptive of the region and 
of the people who inhabit it, were written expressly for this 
edition, making it a distinct publication. 

1896. 
Z35. Certitudes and illusions. Chuar's illusion. 

In Science for February 21, 1896, new series, vol. 3, pp. 
263-271, New York, 4°. 

Sub-topics are: substrate, essence, space, force, time, 
ghost, cause. 

126. Seven venerable ghosts. By J. W. Powell. 

In American Anthropologist for March, 1896, vol. 9, pp. 
67-91, Washington, 1896, 8**. 

Address of the retiring president before the Anthropolog- 
ical Society of Washington, February 4, 1896. 

The "ghosts" are substrate, essence, space, force, time, 
spirit, cause. 

Issued in separate form, with paper cover bearing title. 

127. Certitudes and illusions : An illusion concerning rest. 

In Science for March 20, 1896, new series, vol. 3, pp. 
426-433, New York, 4**. 

^^ Without the consideration of other unseen facts, rest 
seems to be a state without motion, and it appears that 
motion can be created and destroyed. This is the illusion 
to be dispelled. It is proposed to demonstrate that accelera- 
tion in molar motion is deflection of molecular motion, and 
in general that acceleration in any body is deflection in the 
particles of the body.*' 
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Z28. Certitudes and illusions. [Discussion and correspondence. ] 
In Science for April ii, 1896, new series, vol. 3, pp. 595— 
596, New York, 4**. 

129. Relation of primitive peoples to environment, illustrated by 
American examples. By J. W. Powell. 

In Smithsonian Report for 1895, PP* ^^$"^37^ Washing- 
ton, 8®. 

Saturday lecture in Assembly Hall of the United States 
National Museum, April 25, 1896. 

Issued in separate form, with cover and inner titles. Also 
included in Smithsonian pamphlet No. 1064, entitled ^^ Rela- 
tions of human life to environment," which consists of pp. 
625-71 1 from same report. 

X30. The absolute and the relative. 

In Science for May 15, 1896, new series, vol. 3, pp. 743- 
745, New York, 1896, 8®. 

Z3Z. The subject of consciousness. 

In Science for June 5, 1896, new series, vol. 3, pp. 845- 
847, New York, 4<>. 

132. On primitive institutions. By Major J. W. Powell. Di- 

rector of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

In American Bar Association, Report of the Nineteenth 
Annual Meeting, held at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., August 
19, 20 and 21, 1896, pp. 573-5931 Philadelphia, 1896, 8®. 

Read on August 21 before the section on legal education. 

Issued separately: cover and 21 pp., 8^. 

133. [Classification of the native tribes on a demotic or human 

basis as distinguished from a biotic or somatologic 
basis.] 

In Bureau of Ethnology, Fourteenth Annual Report, Part 
I, pp. xxvii-xxx, Washington, 1896, royal 8**. 

Included in paper-covered separates of Director's report. 

Restated in the Fifteenth Annual Report, pp. xviir-xix, 
Washington, 1897, royal 8®. 

1897. 

134. [Demonomy, or the science of humanity.] 

In Bureau of Ethnology, Fifteenth Annual Report, pp. 
xvii-xix, Washington, 1897, royal 8®. 
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Included in paper-covered separates of Director's report. 

135. On regimentation. 

In Bureau of Ethnology, Fifteenth Annual Report, pp, 
civ-cxxi, Washington, 1897, royal 8®. 

Included in paper-covered separates of Director's report. 

136. The five categories of human activities — esthetology, 

technology, sociology, philology, and sophiology. 

In Bureau of American Ethnology, Sixteenth Annual Re- 
port, pp. xv-xviii, Washington, 1877, royal 8°. 

Included in paper-covered separates of Director's report. 

Restated, more fully, in Seventeenth Annual Report, Part 
I, pp. xxvii-xxxviii, Washington, 1898, royal 8®. 

1898. 

137. Whence came the American Indians ? 

In Forum for February, 1898, vol. 24, pp. 676-688, New 
York, 8**. 

138. Forest dwellers — Indians. By Major J. W. Powell, 

former Director of U. S. Geological Survey. 

In Nature and Art (conducted by John M. Coulter, Ph.D.) 
for February, 1898, pp. 48-51, Chicago, 4®. 

139. Truth and error, or the science of intellection. By J. W. 

Powell. 

Chicago : The Open Court Publishing Company. 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.) 
1898. 

428 pp., 12®. 

Chapter headings are : Chuar's illusion ; essentials of prop- 
erties ; quantities, or properties that are measured ; kinds, or 
properties that are classified ; processes, or the properties of 
geonomic bodies ; generations or properties of plants ; prin- 
ciples or properties of animals; qualities; classification; 
homology; dynamics; cooperation; evolution; sensation; 
perception ; apprehension ; reflection ; ideation ; intellec- 
tions ; fallacies of sensation ; fallacies of perception ; fallacies 
of apprehension ; fallacies of reflection ; fallacies of ideation ; 
summary. 

140. How a savage tribe is governed. 
Proc. Wash. Acad. Sci., July, 1903. 
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In Forum for August, 1898, vol. 25, pp. 712-722, New 
York, 8^. 

14Z. Chuar's illusion. By Major J. W. Powell. 

In Open Court for October, 1898, vol. 12, pp. 577-581, 
Chicago, 8**. 

A philosophical sketch. 

142. Intellections. A psychological study. By Major J. W. 

Powell. 

In Open Court for November, 1898, vol. 12, pp. 641-652, 
Chicago, 8". 

143. Fallacies of perception. By Major J. W. Powell. 

In Open Court for December, 1898, vol. 12, pp. 720-729, 
Chicago, 8**. 

A psychological investigation of illusions, hallucinations, 
ghosts, etc. 

1899. 

144. Esthetology, or the science of activities designed to give 

pleasure. By J. W. Powell. 

In American Anthropologist for January, 1899, new series, 
vol. I, pp. 1-40, New York, 1899, 8**. 

Sub-topics are : ambrosial pleasures, decorative pleasures, 
athletic pleasures, games, fine arts (music, graphic art, drama, 
romance, poetry). 

Issued in separate form, with paper cover bearing title. 

Published also in Bureau of American Ethnology, Nine- 
teenth Annual Report, Part I, pp. Iv-xcii, Washington, 1900, 
royal 8*». 

Included in paper-covered separates of Director's report. 

145. Reply to critics [of •* Truth and Error "]• 

In Science for February 17, 1899, new series, vol. 9, pp. 
259-263, New York, 4®. 

146. Technology, or the science of industries. By J. W. 

Powell. 

In American Anthropologist for April, 1899, vol. i, new 
series, pp. 319-3491 New York, 1899, 8**. 

Sub-topics are: substantiation, construction, mechanics, 
commerce, medicine. 
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Issued in separate form, with paper cover bearing title. 
See last paragraph under No. 151. 

147. Sociology, or the science of institutions, by J. W. Powell. 

In American Anthropologist for July and October, 1899, 
new series, vol. i, pp. 475-509, 695-745, New York, 1899,8**. 

Sub-topics are: statistics, economics, civics, histories 
(savagery, barbarism, monarchy, republickism) , ethics. 

Issued in separate form, with paper cover bearing title. 

1900. 

Z48. The lessons of folklore. By J. W, Powell. 

In American Anthropologist for January, 1900, new series, 
vol. 2, pp. 1-36, New York, 1900, 8®. 

Issued in separate form, with paper cover bearing title. 

149. [Statement of the character of the fraternities, and of the 

clans, gentes, tribes, and confederacies, of the North 
American Indians.] 

In Bureau of American Ethnology, Nineteenth Annual 
Report, Part I, pp. xlvi-1, Washington, 1900, royal 8^. 

Included in paper-covered separates of Director's report. 

150. Philology, or the science of activities designed for ex- 

pression. By J. W. Powell. 

In American Anthropologist for October-December, 1900, 
new series, vol. 2, pp. 603-637, New York, 1900, 8**. 

Sub-topics are : emotional language, oral language (phonics, 
lexicology, grammar, etymology, sematology, the Aryan 
problem), gesture language, written languages, logistic lan- 
guage. 

Issued in separate form, with paper cover bearing title. 

1901. 

151. Sophiology, or the science of activities designed to give 

instruction. By J. W. Powell. 

In American Anthropologist for January-March, 1901, 
new series, vol. 3, pp. 51-79, New York, 1901, 8^. 

Sub-topics are : opinions, or the subject-matter of instruc- 
tion; mythology, metaphysic, science, instruction (nurture, 
oratory, education, publication, research). 

Issued in separate form, with paper cover bearing title. 
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Nos. 146, 147, 150, and 151 (Technology, Sociology, 
Philology, and Sophiology) will appear also in Bureau of 

American Ethnology, Twentieth Annual Report, pp. , 

Washington, 1903, royal 8®. Not yet published. 

152. The categories. By J. W. Powell. 

In American Anthropologist for July-September, 1901, 
new series, vol. 3, pp. 404-430, New York, 1901, 8**. 

Sub-topics are: how bodies are resolved into particles; 
how concrete objects are resolved into abstract objects ; rela- 
tions; absolutes are constant and relations are variable; 
quantities; properties; qualities; the development of attri- 
butes ; the fundamental classes of bodies ; categorical axioms ; 
evolutional axioms. 

Issued in separate form, with paper cover bearing title. 

153. Classification of the sciences. By J. W. Powell. 

In American Anthropologist for October-December, 1901, 
new series, vol. 3, pp. 601-605, New York, 1901, 8®. 
See, also. No. 88. 

1902. 

154. An American view of totemism. By J. W. Powell, Di- 

rector of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Wash- 
ington. 

In Man, a Monthly Record of Anthropological Science^ 
LfOndon, July, 1902, article No. 75, pp. 101-106, large 8®. 

administration: reports and testimony. 
1867. 

155. Scientific expedition to the Rocky Mountains. Preliminary 

report of Prof. J. W. Powell to the Illinois State 
Board of Education. 

No title-page, heading as above, 4 pp., 8*. Dated Nor- 
mal, Illinois, December 18, 1867. 

The only copy known to the compiler is in the library of 
the United States Geological Survey. 

1872. 

156. 42d Congress, 2d session. House of Representatives. 

Mis. doc. No. 173. Survey of the Colorado River of 
the West. Letter from the Secretary of the Smith- 
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sonian Institution, transmitting report preliminary for 
continuing the survey of the Colorado of the West and 
its tributaries, by Professor Powell. 

No title-page, heading as above, 12 pp., 8^. Dated 
Washington, D. C, March 25, 1872. 

1873. 

157. 42d Congress, 3d session. House of Representatives. Mis. 

doc. No. 76. Report of the survey of the Colorado of 
the West. Letter from the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, transmitting a report [by Professor 
Powell] of the survey of the Colorado of the West, and 
its tributaries. 

No title-page, heading as above, 16 pp., 8^. Dated Janu- 
ary 17, 1873. 

A part of the report is devoted to ethnologic studies. 

1874. 

158. Report of special commissioners J. W. Powell and G. W. 

Ingalls on the condition of the Ute Indians of Utah ; 
the Pai-utes of Utah, northern Arizona, southern Ne- 
vada, and southeastern California; the Go-si-utes of 
Utah and Nevada; the northwestern Shoshones of 
Idaho and Utah ; and the western Shoshones of Nevada ; 
and report concerning claims of settlers in the Mo-a-pa 
Valley, southeastern Nevada. 

Washington : Government Printing Office. 1874. 

Cover, title-page, and 36 pp., 8**. The reports are dated 
December 18, 1873. 

159. 43d Congress, ist session. House of Representatives. 

Mis. doc. No. 265. Professor Powell's report on the 
survey of the Colorado of the West. Letter from the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, transmitting a 
report of Professor Powell on the survey of the Colo- 
rado River of the West and its tributaries, &c., &c. 

No title-page, heading as above, 29 pp., 8^. Dated April 
30, 1874. 

Relates to topography, geology, ethnography, natural his- 
tory, photography, progress of the office work, and what is 
necessary for the completion of the work. 
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Issued also (with more lead between the lines) as folloy^s : 
Report of explorations in 1873 ^^ ^^^ Colorado of the West and its 
tributaries by Professor J. W. Powell, under the direction of 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

Washington : Government Printing Office. 1874. 

Cover and 36 pp., 8®. 

The text is headed : " Report of Professor Powell on the 
survey of the Colorado of the West." 

z6o. 43d Congress, ist session. House of Representatives. 
Report No. 612. Geographical and Geological Sur- 
veys West of the Mississippi. May 26, 1874. R^" 
f erred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 
^ No title-page, heading as above, 91 pp., 8*. 

Contains letters and statements from J. W. Powell: in 
regard to the advisability of consolidating the different govern- 
ment surveys, pp. 9-10; account of work done by parties 
under his charge, pp. 46-56. 

1875. 
^161. Survey under Professor Powell. 

In Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report for the year 
1874, pp. 40-42, Washington, 1875, 8**- 

^^ Continuation of the geological and geographical explora- 
tion of the basin of the Colorado of the West in Utah.'* 
Gives " interesting ethnological results obtained." 

1877. 

162. Report on the Geographical and Geological Survey of the 

Rocky Mountain region, by J. W. Powell. 

Washington: Government Printing Office. 1877. 

Cover and 19 pp., 8^, map. 

The report is dated November 25, 1877, and relates to the 
field season of 1876, office work of 1 876-^7 7, and field season 
of 1877. 

1878. 

163. Geographical and Geological Survey of the Rocky Moun- 

tain Region, by Prof. J. W. Powell, in 1877. 

In Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report for the year 
i877» PP- ^7-87» Washington, 1878, 8®. 
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A portion is devoted to '' ethnographic work," pp. 82-^6. 

164. 45th Congress, 2d session. House of Representatives. 

Ex. doc. No. 80. Geological and geographical surveys. 
Letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
a report of Professor Powell in regard to surveys, in 
response to a resolution of the House of Represent- 
atives. 

No title-page, heading as above, 19 pp., 8®, map. 

The report is dated April 27, 1878, and its sub-headings 
are: areas of territory surveyed; the years in which the 
districts or areas were surveyed ; the cost incurred by direct 
appropriations made by Congress; aid received from the 
Ordnance, Commissary, and Qiiartermaster's departments, 
outside of direct appropriations ; the funds from which trans- 
portation and office rents have been paid ; list of publications 
made and in progress as the result of such surveys ; dupli- 
cation of other public geological and geographical surveys 
made by authority of Congress. 

165. Geographical and Geological Survey of the Rocky Moun- 

tain Region, under the direction of Professor J. W. 
Powell. Account of work performed during the year 

1877- 

In American Journal of Science and Arts for May and June, 
1878, 3d series, vol. 15, pp. 342^358, 449-455 ^ New Haven, 
1878, 8^. 

166. Report on the methods of surveying the public domain, to 

the Secretary of the Interior, at the request of the 
National Academy of Sciences. By J. W. Powell, 
1878. 

Washington : Government Printing Office. 1878. 

Cover, title, and pp. 3-16, 8**. 

The report is dated November i, 1878, and treats of: The 
unification of the work of surveying and mapping the terri- 
tories ; cost of a geographical and geological survey ; zool- 
ogy and botany ; ethnology. 

1879. 
iffj. Geographical and Geological Survey of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Region, by Prof. J. W. Powell. 
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In Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report for 1878, pp.. 
79-81, Washington, 1879, 8**. 

1880. 
^ x68. 46th Congress, 2d session. House of Representatives. 
Mis. doc. No. 35. Ethnology of the North American 
Indians. Letter from the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, recommending an appropriation for continu- 
ing the ethnologic researches among the North Ameri- 
can Indians. 

No title-page, heading as given above, 3 pp., 8®. Dated 
April 2, 1880. 

1881. 

169. First annual report [of the Director] of the Bureau of Eth- 

nology [for the fiscal year 1879-80] . 

In Bureau of Ethnology, First Annual Report, pp. xi- 
xxxiii, Washington, 1881, royal 8**. 

Gives a brief history of government ethnologic work and 
an outline of the different branches of work in progress in 
the bureau. 

Separates were issued, with cover bearing title. 

1882. 

170. [Second annual] Report of the Director of the United 

States Geological Survey [for the fiscal year 1880-81]. 

In United States Geological Survey, Second Annual Re- 
port, pp. i-lv, 7 plates, Washington, 1882, royal 8**. 

Makes reference to Mr. King's resignation from the Di- 
rectorship and Mr. Powell's appointment thereto, and to the 
plan of operations instituted by the former and continued by 
the latter ; then presents a summary of the studies and pro- 
posed publications of the leading members of the geologic 
corps ; and finally sets forth the proposed plan of publication, 
especially the general nomenclature, colors for geologic car- 
tography, and conventional characters for diagrams. 

Separates were issued, with paper cover bearing title. 

1883. 

171. Second annual report [of the Director] of the Bureau of 

Ethnology [for the fiscal year 1880-81]. 

In Bureau of Ethnology, Second Annual Report, pp. xv- 
xxxvii, Washington, 1883, royal 8**. 
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Chief headings are : introductory ; publications ; linguistic 
work ; ethnologic work ; field work ; papers accompanying 
this report; classification of expenditures. 

Separates were issued, with cover bearing title. 

173. [Third annual] report of the Director of the United 
States Geological Survey [for the fiscal year 1881-82]. 

In United States Geological Survey, Third Annual Report, 
pp. iii-xviii, Washington, 1883, royal 8*^. 

Separates were issued, with cover bearing title, but they 
include the administrative reports of chiefs. 

1884. 

173. United States Geological Survey [an account of its opera- 

tions] . 

In Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report of the Board of 
Regents for the year 1882, pp. 47-49, Washington, 1884, 8^. 

174. [Fourth annual] report of the Director of the United 

States Geological Survey [for the fiscal year 1882-83]. 

In United States Geological Survey, Fourth Annual Report, 
pp. iii-xxxii, Washington, 1884, royal 8®. 

Principal divisions : introduction, topographic work, geo- 
logic work, paleontologic work, chemic work, statistics. 

Separates issued, with paper cover bearing title, but they 
include the reports of chiefs. 

175. Third annual report [of the Director] of the Bureau of 

Ethnology [for the fiscal year 1881-82]. 

In Bureau of Ethnology, Third Annual Report, pp. xiii- 
Ixxiv, Washington, 1884, royal 8**. 

Treats the customary subjects and, in addition, the follow- 
ing : on kinship and the tribe, pp. xxxviii-xlv ; on kinship 
and the clan, pp. xlvi-lv ; tribal marriage law, pp. Ivi-lxii ; 
on activital similarities, pp. Ixv-lxxiv. 

Separates issued, with paper cover bearing title. 

1885. 

176. [Letter from the Director of the Geological Survey, giv- 

ing a statement of the organization of the United States 
Geological Survey and an outline of its operations.] 

In National Academy of Sciences, report for the year 
1884, pp. 48-50, Washington, 1885, 8®. 
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The letter is dated ^^ Hotel Lafayette, Philadelphia, 
September 8, 1884," and is addressed to General M. C. 
Meigs, chairman committee National Academy of Sciences. 

Reprinted in No. 183, " Testimony before a joint com- 
mission," etc. ; also largely embodied in the following : 

177. The organization and plan of the United States Geological 

Survey, by J. W. Powell. With a map (plate i). 
(Communicated to the National Academy of Sciences 
at the October meeting [at Newport, R. I.] in 1884.) 

In American Journal of Science for February, 1885, 3d 
series, vol. 29, pp. 93-102, New Haven, 1885, 8®. 

Sub-headings are : a topographic map of the United States ; 
paleontology ; chemistry ; physical researches ; lithology ; sta- 
tistics ; illustrations ; library ; publications ; general geology ; 
economic geology ; employes ; appointments ; the relation of 
the government survey to state surveys. 

Separates were issued. 

178. The administration of the scientific work of the general 

government. 

In Science for January 16, 1885, vol. 5, pp. 51-55, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1885, 4** 

179. [Fifth annual] report of the Director of the United States 

Geological Survey [for the fiscal year 1883-84] . 

In United States Geological Survey, Fifth Annual Report, 
pp. iii-xxxvi, Washington, 1885, royal 8®. 

Treats of : topographic work, geologic work, paleontologic 
work, chemic work, statistics, preliminary geologic map of 
the United States and thesaurus of American formations; 
bibliography of North American geology, the publications 
of the Survey, library, photographic work, financial state- 
ment. 

Separates were issued, with paper cover bearing title, but 
they include the reports of chiefs. 

i8o. Bureau of Ethnology [and] United States Geological 
Survey [accounts of their operations] . 

In Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report for 1883, pp. 
56-81, Washington, 1885, 8**. 

181 • Bureau of Ethnology [and] United states Geological Sur- 
vey [accounts of their operations]. 
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In Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report for the year 
1884, pp. 67-95, Washington, 1885, 8**. 

i8a. [Sixth annual] Report of the Director of the United States 
Geological Survey [for the fiscal year 1884-85]. 

In United States Geological Survey, Sixth Annual Report, 
pp. iii-xxix, Washington, 1885, royal 8®. 

Divisions are : topography, paleontology, chemistry, phys- 
ical researches, lithology, statistics, illustrations, library, 
publications, general geology, economic geology, appoint- 
ments, government and state surveys, office of the Survey, 
financial statement, reports of operations. 

Separates were issued, with paper, cover bearing title, but 
they include the reports of chiefs. 

1885-1886. 
183. On the organization of scientific work of the general gov- 
ernment, by John W. Powell, Director of the U. S. 
Geological Survey. Extracts from the testimony taken 
by the joint commission of the Senate and House of 
Representatives to ** consider the present organization 
of the Signal Service, Geological Survey, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and the Hydrographic Office of the 
Navy Department, with the view to secure greater 
efficiency and economy of administration." 

Washington: Government Printing Office. 1885. 

Cover and title, pp. 1-49, 162-180, 184-209, 378-451 
(index), 460-468, 8®, map. 

This is a separate issue of a portion of the '' Testimony 
before a joint commission " (see below) . 

The remaining pages of the testimony (637-700, 896-912, 
1019-1045, 1070-1084) were likewise thrown together and 
issued as another separate, having printed cover and inside 
title identical with those of the first separate with the excep- 
tion of the addition between "survey "and "Extracts "of 
the following line : " Part 2 — Additional statements." No 
index. 
Testimony before a joint commission consisting of Messrs. Allison 
(chairman). Hale, and Pendleton [later, Morgan in place of 
Pendleton], of the U. S. Senate; and Lowry, Herbert, and 
Lyman [later. Wait in place of Lyman], of the U. S. House 
of Representatives. 
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In Senate mis. doc. No. 82, 49th Congress, ist session, 
Testimony before the joint commission to consider the present 
organizations of the Signal Service, Geological Survey, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and the Ilydrographic Office of the 
Navy Department, with a view to secure greater efficiency 
and economy of administration of the public service in said 
bureaus, authorized by the sundry civil act approved July 7, 
1884, and continued by the sundry civil act approved March 
3, 1885, pp. 1-49, 162-180, 184-209, 378-451, 637-700, 
896-912, ior9-i045, 1070-1084, Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1886, 8®, map. 

Besides the testimony proper before the committee, there 
appears on (preliminary) pp. 26* and 27* of the same 
volume the '' Letter," described under No. 176. 

1886. 

184. The Geological Survey. [Remarks, May 13, 1886, be- 

fore the joint commission (Senator Allison, chairman) 
to consider the organization of the scientific bureaus of 
the government ; being chiefly a discussion of the bill 
(H. R. 8320) introduced by Mr. Herbert, April 26, 
1886, and by him reported with an amendment May S, 
1886.] 
No title; heading, "the Geological Survey"; pp. 1-33, 

8^ 

Sub-beadings are : provisions of the bill ; the publications 
of the Geological Survey are made with great economy ; cost 
of field work and publication, respectively, in the geologic 
surveys of certain States ; [a substitute bill for the one under 
discussion.] 

185. [Statement traversing certain averments of House report 

No. 2214, forty-ninth Congress, first session, signed by 
the Hon. Hilary A. Herbert and the Hon. Jno. T. 
Morgan, presented to the House of Representatives 
April 26, 1886, in conjunction with a bill (H. R. 8320) 
** restricting the work and publications of the Geo- 
logical Survey, and for other purposes."] 

In Report No. 2740, House of Representatives, 49th Con- 
gress, 1st session, to accompany bills H. R. 9372 and H. R. 
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9373, limiting the printing and engraving for the Geological 
Survey, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Hydrographic 
Office of the Navy Department, and the Signal Service, also 
providing for appointments of second lieutenants in signal 
corps, pp. 98-125, Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1886, 8^. 

Headings are : can we follow the example of the present 
British survey in the United States? the cost of the Geologi- 
cal Survey ; expense of the publications of the Survey ; the 
number of sheets in the map of the United States ; progress 
of the survey; economic work of the Geological Survey; 
geodetic basis for the topographic map ; altitudes in Canada ; 
sale of publications; employment of experts for special 
studies ; geological dictatorship. 

186. Fourth annual report [of the Director] of the Bureau of 

Ethnology [for the fiscal year i882--83]. 

In Bureau of Ethnology, Fourth Annual Report, pp. 
xxvii-lxiii, Washington, 1886, royal 8®. 

Treats the usual subjects. 

Separates were issued, with paper cover bearing title. 

1887. 

187. [Statement of the organization, business methods, and 

work of the United States Geological Survey, by J. W. 
Powell, Director. Dated August 23, 1887.] 

In Report of the Secretary of the Interior in response to 
inquiries of select committee of United States Senate [F. M. 
Cockrell, chairman], appointed in pursuance of resolution of 
the Senate adopted March 3, 1887, to inquire into and ex- 
amine the methods of business and work of the executive 
departments, pp. 377-409, Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1887, 8**. 

General headings : introductory remarks ; general plan of 
the Survey; scientific organization; business organization 
and methods ; business transacted. 

Separates were issued, without change. 

i88. Fifth annual Report [of the Director] of the Bureau of 
Ethnology [for the fiscal year 1883-84]. 

In Bureau of Ethnology, Fifth Annual Report, pp. xvii- 
liii, Washington, 1887, royal 8**. 
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Treats the usual subjects. 

Separates were issued, with paper cover bearing title. 

1888. 

189. [Report, (dated May 3, 1888) to the Secretary of the In- 

terior concerning ** what appropriation is necessary to 
enable the United States Geological Survey to carry 
into effect the joint resolution . . • approved March 
20, 1888 . • . "] 

In Senate ex. doc. No. 163, 50th Congress, ist session, 
Letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to Senate resolution of March 27, 1888, report rela- 
tive to reservoirs for the storage of water in the arid regions 
of the United States, pp. 2-6, Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1888, 8^. 

The pamphlet consists of 6 pp, 8**. 

190. Seventh annual report of the Director of the United States 

Geological Survey [for the fiscal year 1885-86]. 

In United States Geological Survey, Seventh Annual Re- 
port, pp. iii-xx, 2-42, Washington, 1888, royal 8®. 

Principal subheadings are : remarks on the plan and or- 
ganization of the Survey, topographic work, geologic work, 
paleontologic work, miscellaneous, financial statement. 

Separates were issued, with paper cover bearing title, but 
they include the reports of chiefs. 

191. Sixth annual report [of the Director] of the Bureau of 

Ethnology [for the fiscal year 1884-85]. 

In Bureau of Ethnology, Sixth Annual Report, pp. xxiii- 
Iviii, Washington, 1888, royal 8^. 

Relates to the usual subjects. 

Separates were issued, with paper cover bearing title. 

1889. 
19a. Preliminary report [dated Dec. 31, 1888] on the organiza- 
tion and prosecution of the survey of the arid lands for 
purposes of irrigation. 

In Senate ex. doc. No. 43, 50th Congress, 2d session. Letter 
from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in pursuance 
of law, report of the Geological Survey on the subject of 
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irrigation, pp. 3-12, Washington, Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1899, 8^. 

The report is preceded (p. 2) by a letter of transmittal to 
the Secretary of the Interior, in which are contained some 
remarks on the importance of the irrigation surveys and the 
desirability of prosecuting them with dispatch, together with 
an estimate of appropriations needed for the continuance of 
the work. 

Reprinted in No. 199, pp. 16-29. 

193. [Preliminary report (dated Feb. 8, 1889) ^^ ^^^ Secretary 

of the Interior concerning **the extent to which the 
diversion of the waters of the Platte and Arkansas 
rivers and their tributaries in Colorado for irrigation 
and other purposes affects the flow of the waters of 
those streams in the lower valleys, and especially dur- 
ing the growing season, and whether the title conveyed 
by the Government to lands fronting on said streams 
covers the privilege of diverting water therefrom beyond 
that necessary for use thereon for irrigation and mining 
purposes, and what action is needed to protect the 
rights of riparian owners along the waters of said 
streams in the States of Kansas and Arkansas, and 
what measures can be devised to increase the flow of 
water in those streams during such season."] 

In Senate ex. doc. No. 120, 50th Congress, 2d session. 
Letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in 
response to Senate resolution of August 29 [report on], the 
effect upon certain rivers in Colorado of the diversion of 
water for irrigation, pp. 2-6, Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1889, 8*. 

194. Eighth annual report of the Director of the United States 

Geological Survey [for the fiscal year 1886-87] . 

In United States Geological Survey, Eighth Annual Re- 
port, Part I, pp. iii-xix, 1-93, Washington, 1889, royal 8®. 
Two vols. 

Deals with the two general subjects : business organization 
of the Survey (pp. 3-69) and work of the fiscal year (pp. 
70-93) . The business system is described in detail. 

Separates were issued, with paper cover bearing title, but 
they include the reports of chiefs. 
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Z95. Bureau of Ethnology [and] United States Geological 
Survey [accounts of their operations] • 

In Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report for 1S86, Part 
I, pp. 51-80, Washington, 1889, 8®. 

196. Ninth annual report of the Director of the United States 
Geological Survey [for the fiscal year 1887-88] . 

In United States Geological Survey, Ninth Annual Report, 
pp. iii-xiii, 1-46, Washington, 1S89, royal S^, 

Treats of: progress in topographic work, progress in 
geologic work, progress in paleontologic work, miscellaneous, 
necrology. 

Separates were issued, with paper cover bearing title, but 
they include the reports of chiefs. 

Z97. Bureau of Ethnology [account of its operations] . 

In Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report for 1887, Part 
I, pp. 20-27, Washington, 1889, 8®. 

1890. 

198. Statement of Maj. J. W. Powell, Director of the Geolog- 

ical Survey [in relation to irrigation in the United 
States]. 

In Hearings before Select Committee on Irrigation, House 
of Representatives, Fifty-first Congress, on the General Sub- 
ject of Irrigation in the United States, pp. 4-5, 16-29 (Feb- 
ruary 6, 1890), pp. 1-90, 104-116 (February 27, 1890), 
Washington, 1890, 8®. 

Two pamphlets with similar titles, the one dated February 
6, consisting of 38 pp.; that of February 27, 134 pp. 

Largely interlocutory. The testimony covers a wide field. 
'* Artesian irrigation on the Great Plains," pp. 71-90. 

Reprinted in No. 207. 

199. Tenth annual report of the Director of the United States 

Geological Survey [for the fiscal year 1888-89]. 

In United States Geological Survey, Tenth Annual Report, 
Part I, pp. iii-xv, 1-80; Part II, pp. i-viii, 1-65; Wash- 
ington, 1890, royal 8**. Two vols. 

In Part I the subjects treated are : changes in organization, 
progress of topographic work, progress in geologic work, 
progress in paleontologic work, progress in accessory work, 
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publications, conference on map publication, disbursements, 
financial statement. 

Part II is a report on irrigation. Subjects : origin of the 
irrigation survey, preliminary report on the organization and 
prosecution of the survey of the arid lands for purposes of 
irrigation (being No. 192, reprinted), purpose of the survey, 
plan of the survey, instructions, areas surveyed, reservoir 
sites selected. 

Separates were issued of the Director*s report in Part I, 
accompanied by the reports of chiefs. 

200. Statement of J. W. Powell, Director of the Geological 
Survey [in relation to irrigation and reclamation of 
arid lands] . 

In Report of the special committee of the United States 
Senate on the irrigation and reclamation of arid lands [Wm. 
M. Stewart, chairman], vol. 4, pp. 5-95, Washington, 
1890, 8^. 

Contains considerable statistical and tabulated material. 

301. Irrigation. Statement of Maj. J. W. Powell, Director of 
the Geological Survey. June 4, 1890. 

In 51st Congress, ist session. House of Representatives, 
report No. 2407, submitted by Mr. Cannon from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations (sundry civil appropriation bill), 
pp. 53-75, Washington, Government Printing Office, 1890, 8®. 

Largely interlocutory. 

303. Irrigation and reclamation of public lands. United States 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, Wednesday, July 
2 [-Friday, July 4], 1890. Statement of Major J. W. 
Powell, Director of the Geological Survey. 

In 51st Congress, ist session. Senate report No. 1466, sub- 
mitted by Mr. Allison (sundry civil bill), pp. 46-109, 131- 
136, Washington, Government Printing Office, 1890, 8®. 

Largely interlocutory. 

303. Report relative to the use made of the appropriation for 
the irrigation survey. 

In 51st Congress, ist session. Senate ex. doc. No. 141, 
Letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in 
response to resolution of May 26, 1890, a report [etc.], pp. 
2-8, Washington, Government Printing Office, 1890, 8®. 

Proc. Wash. Acad. ScL, July, 1903. 
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204. Bureau of Ethnology [account of its operations] . 

In Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report for 18S8, pp. 
62-75, Washington, 1890, 8®. 

205. Bureau of Ethnology [account of its operations] . 

In Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report for i889,['pp. 
55-65, Washington, 1890, 8°. 

1891. 

206. Seventh annual report [of the Director] of the Bureau of 

Ethnology [for the fiscal year 1885-86]. 

In Bureau of Ethnology, Seventh Annual Report, pp. xv- 
xli, Washington, 1891, royal 8**. 

Deals with the customary subjects. 

Issued in separate form, with paper cover bearing title. 

207. Eleventh annual report of the Director of the United States 

Geological Survey [for the fiscal year 1889-90] . 

In United States Geological Survey, Eleventh Annual 
Report, Part I, pp. iii-xv, 1-30; Part II, pp. i-xiv, 1-395; 
Washington, 1891, royal 8®. Two vols. 

In Part I the subjects treated are the usual ones. Part II 
relates to the irrigation survey ; it includes a statement of the 
Director to the House Committee on Irrigation (pp. 203- 
289; see title No. 198), and a catalogue of irrigation liter- 
ture (pp. 345-388). 

Separates issued of the Part I portion, but they include the 
reports of chiefs. 

208. Eighth annual report [of the Director] of the Bureau of 

Ethnology [for the fiscal year 1886-87]. 

In Bureau of Ethnology, Eighth Annual Report, pp. xvii- 
xxxvi, Washington, 1891, royal 8**. 

Deals with the customary subjects. 

Issued in separate form, with paper cover bearing title. 

209. Twelfth annual report of the Director of the United States 

Geological Survey [for the fiscal year 1890-91]. 

In United States Geological Survey, Twelfth Annual Re- 
port, Part I, pp. iii-xiii, 1-19, Washington, 1891, royal 8®. 

Treats the usual subjects. 

Separates issued, but they include the reports of chiefs. 

210. Report of the Director of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
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In Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report for 1890, pp. 
47-54, Washington, 1891, 8®. 

1892. 
211. Ninth annual report [of the Director] of the Bureau of 
Ethnology [for the fiscal year 1887-88]. 

In Bureau of Ethnology, Ninth Annual Report, pp. xxiii- 
xlvi, Washington, 1892, royal 8®. 
Relates to the usual subjects. 
Separates issued, with paper cover bearing title. 

313. Statement of Mr. John W. Powell, Director of the U. S. 
Geological Survey [relative to the printing and distri- 
bution of the reports of the Survey and Bureau of 
Ethnology] . 

In 5 2d Congress, ist session. Senate Report No. 18 (to 
accompany S. 1549, providing for the public printing and 
binding and the distribution of public documents), pp. 220- 
234, Washington, Government Printing Office, 1892, 8®. 

313. Thirteenth annual report of the Director of the United 

States Geological Survey [for the fiscal year 1891-92] . 

In United States Geological Survey, Thirteenth Annual 
Report, Part I, pp. iii-vii, 1-66, Washington, 1892, royal 
8^ 

Deals with the usual subjects. 

Separates issued, but they include the reports of chiefs. 

1893. 

314. The work of the U. S. Geological Survey. By J. W. 

Powell, Director. 

In Science for January 13, 1893, vol. 21, pp. 15-17, New 
York, 1893, 4^ 

Treats of organization, current work, and future work. 

Read before the Geological Society of America at Ottawa, 
December 30, 1892. 

315. Tenth annual report [of the Director] of the Bureau of 

Ethnology [for the fiscal year 1888-89] . 

In Bureau of Ethnology, Tenth Annual Report, pp. ix-xxx, 
Washington, 1893, ^^^y^^ 8®. 

Relates to the usual subjects. 

Separates issued, with paper cover bearing title. 
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ai6. Report of the Director of the Bureau of Ethnology for the 
year ending June 30, 1891. 

In Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report for 1891, pp. 
29-37, Washington, 1893, 8®. 

217. Fourteenth annual report of the Director of the United 
States Geological Survey [for the fiscal year 1892-93] . 

In United States Geological Survey, Fourteenth Annual 
Report, Part I, pp. 3-165, Washington, 1893, ""oyal 8®. 

Treats of : plan of work for the year, organization and 
progress of the year's work, necrology, general work in 
taxonomy, general summary of paleontologic work, general 
summary of work in terrestrial physics. 

Separates issued, but they include the reports of chiefs. 

3z8. Report of the Director of the Bureau of Ethnology for the 
year ending June 30, 1892. 

In Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report for 1892, pp. 
49-58, Washington, 1893, 8®- 

219. Eleventh annual report [of the Director] of the Bureau of 
Ethnology [for the fiscal year 1889-90] . 

In Bureau of Ethnology, Eleventh Annual Report, pp. 
xxiii-xlvii, Washington, 1894, ''oyal 8**. 
Treats the customary subjects. 
Issued separately, with paper cover bearing title. 

330. Twelfth annual report [of the Director] of the Bureau of 
Ethnology [for the fiscal year 1890-91]. 

In Bureau of Ethnology, Twelfth Annual Report, pp. xxi- 
xlviii, Washington, 1894, royal 8°. 

Treats the usual subjects. 

Issued separately, with paper cover bearing title. 

aax. Report of the Director of the Bureau of Ethnology for 
the year ending June 30, 1893. 

In Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report for 1893, PP* 
38-44, Washington, 1894, ^^' 

1895- 
322. [Fifteenth annual] report of the Director [of the United 
States Geological Survey] for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1894. 
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In United States Geological Survey, Fifteenth Annual 
Report, pp. 3-108, Washington, 1895, royal 8®. 

Deals with the usual subjects. On page 7 Major Powell, 
retiring from the Directorship, addresses a few words of fare- 
well to his collaborators in the Geological Survey. 

Separates issued, but they contain also the reports of chiefs. 

1896. 

223. Thirteenth annual report [of the Director] of the Bureau 

of Ethnology [for the fiscal year 1891-92]. 

In Bureau of Ethnology, Thirteenth Annual Report, pp. 
xxi-lix, Washington, 1896, royal 8®. 

Follows the usual lines of these reports. 

Separates were issued, with paper cover bearing title. 

224. Report of the Director of the Bureau of American Eth- 

nology for the year ending June 30, 1894. 

In Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report for 1894, pp. 
44-57* Washington, 1896, 8®. 

225. Fourteenth annual report [of the Director] of the Bureau 

of Ethnology [for the fiscal year 1892-93] . 

In Bureau of Ethnology, Fourteenth Annual Report, Part 
I, pp. xxvii-lxi, Washington, 1896, royal 8**. 

Treats the usual subjects. 

Separates were issued, with paper cover bearing title. 

226. Report of the Director of the Bureau of American Eth- 

nology for the year ending June 30, 1895. 

In Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report for 1895, pp. 
42-54, Washington, 1896, 8®. 

1897. 

227. Fifteenth annual report [of the Director] of the Bureau of 

Ethnology [for the fiscal year 1893-94] . 

In Bureau of Ethnology, Fifteenth Annual Report, pp. 
xvii-cxxi, Washington, 1897, royal 8®. 

Principal subheadings are : introduction, monthly reports, 
summary report, financial statement, characterization of ac- 
companying papers, on regimentation. 

** Regimentation in sociology is the analog of organiza- 
tion in biology." 
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338. Sixteenth annual report [of the Director] of the Bureau 

of American Ethnology [for the fiscal year 1894-95] . 

In Bureau of American Ethnology, Sixteenth Annual Re- 
port, pp. xv-xcix, Washington, 1897, royal 8**. 

Treats the usual subjects. 

Separates were issued, with paper cover bearing title. 

1898. 

339. Seventeenth annual report [of the Director] of the Bureau 

of American Ethnology [for the fiscal year 1895-96] . 

In Bureau of American Ethnology, Seventeenth Annual Re- 
port, Part I, pp. xxvii-lxxiii, Washington, 1898, royal 8®. 

Chief headings are : introduction, exploration, archeology, 
descriptive ethnology, sociology, linguistics, mythology, psy- 
chology, bibliography, publication, miscellaneous work, 
necrology, financial statement, characterization of accom- 
panying papers. 

Separates were issued, with paper cover bearing title. 

330. Report of the Director of the Bureau of American Eth- 

nology for the year ending June 30, 1896. 

In Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report for 1896, pp. 
32-45, Washington, 1898, 8**. 

331. Report of the Director of the Bureau of American Eth- 

nology for the year ending June 30, 1897. 

In Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report for 1897, PP* 
33-45, Washington, 1898, 8®. 

1899. 
333. Eighteenth annual report [of the Director] of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology [for the fiscal year 1896-97] . 
In Bureau of American Ethnology, Eighteenth Annual 
Report, Part I, pp. xxv-lvii, Washington, 1899, royal 8®. 
Treats the usual subjects. 
Separates were issued, with paper cover bearing title. 

333. Report of the Director of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology for the year ending June 30, 1898. 

In Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report for 1898, pp. 
36-48, Washington, 1899, 8®. 
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1900. 

334. Nineteenth annual report [of the Director] of the Bureau 

of American Ethnology [for the fiscal year 1897-98] . 

In Bureau of American Ethnology, Nineteenth Annual 
Report, Part I, pp. xi-xcii, Washington, 1900, royal 8®. 

Treats the usual subjects and, in addition, '^ Esthetology, 
or the science of activities designed to give pleasure," pp. 
Iv-xcii. (See No. 144.) 

Issued in separate form, with paper cover bearing title. 

1901. 

335. Report of the Director of the Bureau of American Eth- 

nology for the year ending June 30, 1899. 

In Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report for 1899, pp. 
34-42, Washington, 1901, 8®. 

336. Report of the Director of the Bureau of American Eth- 

nology for the year ending June 30, 1900. 

In Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report for 1900, pp. 
59-72, Washington, 1901, 8®. 

1903. 

337. Twentieth annual report [of the Director] of the Bureau 

of American Ethnology [for the fiscal year 1898-99] . 

In Bureau of American Ethnology, Twentieth Annual 
Report, pp. , Washington, 190-, royal 8®. Not yet 

published. 

Treats the usual subjects, and contains also the four 
papers ** Technology," " Sociology," " Philology," and 
" Sophiology " (see titles Nos. 146, 147, 150, and 151). 

238. Twenty-first annual report [of the Director] of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology [for the fiscal year 1899-1900] . 
In Bureau of American Ethnology, Twenty-first Annual 
Report, pp. , Washington, 190- royal 8®. Not yet pub- 
lished. 

MISCBLLANBOUS. 

1880. 

339. Biographical notice of Archibald Robertson Marvine. 
By J. W. Powell. (Read June 3, 1876.) 
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In Philosophical Society of Washington, Bulletin, vol. 2, 
appendix, pp. 53-60, Washington, 1875-1880, 8®. 

This Bulletin also forms a part of Smithsonian Miscel- 
laneous Collections, vol. 20. 

The biographical notice was issued separately, also : cover 
bearing half-title, pp. i— viii (53-60 at bottom), 8**. 

1881. 

240. Sketch of Lewis H. Morgan, president of the American 

Association for the Advancement of Science. By J. 
W. Powell. 

In Popular Science Monthly for November, 1880, vol. 18, 
pp. 114-121, New York, 1881, 8®. 

1884. 

241. Address by Hon. John W. Powell, LL.D., delivered at 

the inauguration of the Corcoran School of Science and 
Arts, in the Columbian University, Washington, D.C., 
October i, 1884. 

Washington, D.C. Gibson Brothers, printers. 1884. 

Cover and 20 pp., 8®. 

A characterization and comparison of ancient and modem 
civilizations, with conclusions based thereon concerning 
modern education. 

1885. 

343. The administration of the scientific work of the general 

government. 

In Science for January 16, 1885, vol. 5, pp. 51-55, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1885, 4^. 

An extract from No. 183. 

243. The larger import of scientific education. By J. W. 
Powell, LL.D. 

In Popular Science Monthly for February, 1885, vol. 26, 
pp. 452-456, New York, 1885, 8®. 

1888. 

344. The personal characteristics of Professor Baird. By Mr. 

J. W. Powell, president of the Anthropological Society. 
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In Proceedings at a meeting commemorative of the life and 
scientific work of Spencer FuUerton Baird, held January 1 1 ^ 
1888, under the joint auspices of the Anthropological, Bio- 
logical, and Philosophical societies of Washington, pp. 31- 
37, Washington, D. C, Judd & Detweiler, 1888, 8**. 

Professor Baird's characteristics are noticed principally in 
three respects : as an organizer of the agencies of research, 
as a man of affairs, and as director of the work of research. 

Appeared also as follows : 
The personal characteristics of Professor Baird. By Mr. J. 
W. Powell, president of the Anthropological Society. 

In Philosophical Society of Washington, Bulletin, vol. 10, 
pp. 71.-77, Washington, 1888, 8**. 

This bulletin forms a part of Smithsonian Miscellaneous 
Collections, vol. 33. 

Issued separately as follows : 
Eulogy of Professor Baird. An address delivered at a meeting 
held January 11, 188S, under the joint auspices of the An- 
thropological, Biological, and Philosophical societies of Wash- 
ington. By J. W. Powell. 

[Washington, D. C. : Judd & Detweiler. i888.] 

Cover and 7 pp., 8®. 

The address appears also in the Smithsonian Annual Re- 
port for 1888, Part I, pp. 739-744? and in the following 
separate from that report : 
— 762 — Biographical memoirs of Spencer FuUerton Baird. 
From the Smithsonian Report for 1888. 

Washington : Government Printing Office. 1890. 

Cover, title, and pp. 703-744, 8®. 

Powell (J. W.), the personal characteristics of Professor 
Baird, pp. 739-744. 

Published also as follows : 
Address of Major Powell in memory of Professor Baird. 

In Science (supplement) for January 13, 1888, vol. 11, 
pp. 25-26, New York, 1888, 4^. 

1889. 
245. The lesson of Conemaugh. By Major J. W. Powell, 
Director of the United States Geological Survey. 

In North American Review for August, 1889, v^^* ^49> 
pp. 150-156, New York, 1889, 8**. 
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1890. 

246. Remarks of Major J. W. Powell, Director of the U. S. 

Geological Survey [on a proposed world's exposition 
at Washington in 1892] . 

In Three Americas Exposition, Arguments before the 
quadri-centennial committee of the United States Senate, in 
support of Senate bills Nos. 1839 and 1135, each entitled : 
" A bill to provide for a three Americas and world's expo- 
sition at the National Capital in 1892," pp. 21-27, Wash- 
ington, D. C, January 10, 1890, 8®. 

189O-1891. 

247. Dr. Cook as a geologist. By Major J. W. Powell, Ph.D.» 

LL.D. 

In Targum (published by the students of Rutgers College), 
vol. lo, pp. 207-208, New Brunswick, N. J,, 1890, 4®. 

Delivered at the '^ Memorial services of George Hammell 
Cook, Ph.D., LL.D., vice president of Rutgers College," 
held at New Brunswick, N. J., June 17, 1890. 

Republished as follows : 
Dr. Cook as a geologist. By Maj. J. W. Powell, Ph.D., LL.D. 

In Addresses commemorative of George Hammell Cook, 
Ph.D., LL.D., professor of geology and agriculture in 
Rutgers College [etc.], pp. 20-27, Newark, N. J., Adver 
tiser Printing House, 1891, 8^. 

1891-1892. 

248. National agencies for scientific research. By Major J. 

W. Powell, Ph.D., LL.D. Director of the United 
States Geological Survey. 

In Chautauquan for October, November, and December, 
1 89 1, and January, February, and March, 1892, vol. 14, pp. 
37-42, 160-165, 291-297, 422-425, 545-549» 668-673, 
Meadville, Pa. [1892], 8**. 

I. The Smithsonian Institution, pp. 37-42 (No. for 
October, 1891). 

II. The Department of Agriculture, pp. 160-165 (No. 
for November, 189 1 ) . 

III. The Weather Bureau, pp. 291-297 (No. for Decem- 
ber, 1891). 
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IV. The Coast Survey, pp. 422-425, 545-549 (Nos. for 
January and February, 1892). 

V. The Geological Survey, pp. 668-673 (No. for March, 
1892). 

1893. 
249. Simplified spelling. 

In American Anthropologist for April, 1893, vol. 6, pp. 
I93-I9S» Washington, 1893, 8^. 
One of twelve addresses — a symposium. 
Some separates were issued of the whole symposium (pp. 
137-206), without cover, and without change except the ad- 
dition at the top of the first page (137) of the line "[From 
the American Anthropologist for April, 1893.]" 

1896. 
350. James Dwight Dana. 

In Science for February 7, 1896, new series, vol. 3, pp. 
181-185, New York, 4®. 

A memorial address before the scientific societies of Wash- 
ington, given on January 14, 1896. 

1898. 
251. Remarks made, on behalf oi the journal Science^ at the 
Gardiner Greene Hubbard memorial meeting held in 
Washington on January 21, 1898, late president of the 
National Geographic Society. 

In National Geographic Magazine for February, 1898, vol. 
9, pp. 59-63, Washington, 8**. 
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